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Memorabilia. - 


Que title of Meanjin Papers, an Australian 

literary quarterly of which the number 
for summer, 1943, is before us, comes from 
the aboriginal name of Brisbane, where the 
publishing office is, The contributors, in 
prose and verse, some romantic and some 
critical, include Walter Murdoch and Nettie 
Palmer, as well as many of the rising 
generation. The principle by which the 
editor, C. B. Christesen, aims at extending 
Australian literary achievement is mainly, 
“Pastiche in any form is not wanted.’’ In 
the first book of verse ever published in 
Australia, a rhyme for that name was found, 
but not that which closes a short piece now 
by Frank Kellaway : 

But no Poet’s clumsy paraphernalia 

can compare you or hold you, proud Australia. 
Something of the pride of the land flickers 
through the pages of fhis miscellany, but as 
yet—so far as these are evidence—the ‘‘ para- 
phernalia ’’ are too slight and unadjusted. 

The subscription to Meanjin Papers is ten 
shillings a year, and the editorial address 
Box 1871 W, G.P.O., Brisbane, Queensland. 

The above was written for us by a distin- 
guished but too infrequent contributor, but 
We seem to have thrust ourselves rashly into 
the position of an arbiter on Australian 
poetry, from which we are not to be allowed 
to escape, The Meanjin Press have followed 
up their magazine with one of their ‘ Folios 
of Australian Poetry’ but this must be for 
our review columns. 

Ii was with no little trepidation that we 
found Southerly (the magazine of the Aus- 
tralian English Association) quoting us in 
their September (1943) number. We had 
been rash but had we been ungenerous, un- 








just, absurd? No, Southerly quotes us 
without resentment, and we re-read ourselves 
without a blush, 


* Notes and Queries ’ for January 30, 1943, might 
almost be cal a Southerly number. In _ its 
‘Memorabilia’ the greater part of the editorial 
from the September 1942 Southerly is reprinted, 
with approval; a passage is quoted, with some 
slight disagreement, from Mr. Hope’s review -of 
Lesbia Harford’s ms, if the same number; 
while from Miss Franklin's notice of T. Inglis 
Moore’s ‘ Six Australian Poets’ Mr. Moore’s state- 
ment that ‘ Australian poetry of the last centu 
can hold its own, in its highest expressions, wit 
any poetry written during the same period in the 
English tongue” is taken and denied. “ 
years ago,” writes Memorabilist, “we worked 
through a collection of Australian poetry, and 
found nothing better in it than stale Swinburne 
and second-hand Tennyson. No writer seemed 
‘ individual, essentially different from every other.’ 
We were wrong. We have now followed the indi- 
cations which this number of Southerly gives us, 
and we find: in the aforesaid anthology three poems 
by one poet, with one memorable quatrain by 
another writer... C. J. Dennis’s ‘Songs of a 
Sentimental Bloke’ (1915) is not represented in 
the anthology or mentioned in the magazine. We 
think we remember it as a commentary on human 
life not compiled out of commentaries. If so, it, 
with Lesbia Harford, and the three poems and one 
quatrain, we have alluded to, are exceptional in 
Australian verse. The quatrain, of course , is 
Adam Lindsay Gordon’s ‘ Life is mostly froth and 
bubble,’ etc. Memorabilist ends: ‘“‘ There are 
other things in Southerly to praise and to contra- 
dict, but these we note elsewhere.” 

On page 77, under the heading ‘Some Notes on 
Donne,’ he quotes Mr. Milgate’s “ characterisation 
of Donne’s verse-writing,” ‘‘ which.” he says, “I 
do not know how to better.” Other statements. 
however, are criticised; and it seems best to leave 
Mr. Milgate to answer the criticisms. 

On page 90, in the course of a review of the 
late Virginia Woolf’s ‘ Death of the Moth, and 
Other Essays,’ further mention of Southerly is 
found: ‘“ Australians read Virginia Woolf, i-., 
they write of her in Southerly [the reference is to 
the April 1942 number]. Let them read her. Let 
those poets read her who will constatute the next 
anthology of Australian verse... But let them go 
to this essay not alone for her encouragement. . . 
but for her exquisite reasons and wise counsels.” 

In the issue of ‘ Notes and Queries’ for Febru- 
ary 13, Memorabilist, having found Mr. Moore’s 
statement used as a motto to the Spring 1942 num- 
ber of Meaniin Papers, returns to the attack. “* We 
have considered,” he writes, ‘‘ whether we ought 
to have hedged, for certainly what is fine. what is 
perfect in its own kind, however small. is not 
shamed by what is great: and ‘a noet is to be 
judged by his best, however little there is of it.’ 
Still, fineness and perfection are not greatness, and 
even if Australian poetry is to be judged by its 
best poets, however few there are of them. our 
verdict must remain the same. When they boast 
we have to ask them: ‘Can your poetry, in its 
highest expression, hold its own with Tennyson, 
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with Browning, with Arnold—with ‘ Oenone,’ 
* Tithonus,’ ‘Love Among the Ruins,’ ‘O Lyric 
Love,’ or ‘ Thyrsis ’?” 

Thus challenged, we must reply, but defence is 
not necessary. We would remind Memorabilist 
that in quoting Mr. Moore, Miss Franklin re- 
marked: ‘“‘He begins gamely.” Not all Aus- 
tralians will go so far as Mr. Moore, and doubtless 
Meanjin Papers adopted his words as a motto 
mainly for the purpose of provocation. Whatever 
justification there is for them will, however, be 

* found in Mr. Moare’s book, which we suggest 
Memorabilist read; and with it... Percival 
Serle’s ‘An Australasian Anthology,’ published by 
Collins in 1927, and the forthcoming anthologies 
by Mr. H. M. Green and Dr. George Mackaness. 
He may then see some reason to revise his. impres- 
sion of Australian poetry, acknowledging not only 
the length of its tradition but also its richness and 
Strength, with its occasional approaches to greatness. 

We look forward with an open mind to 
those forthcoming anthologies. 


EPWARD Compton Austen-Leigh, who was 

an Assistant Master at Eton from 1862 
to 1887, and Lower Master from 1887 to 1905, 
first kept a regular diary in 1872. In 1915 he 
began making extracts from these diaries, 
destroying each volume as soon as he had 
finished with it. He had only got eo far as 
the end of the year 1894 when he died on 3 
April 1916. The diary cannot be regarded as 
one of an intimate nature. Indeed one who 
has seen the complete volumes that exist from 
1895 onward, and who knew him well says 
that the diarist’s interests would seem to 
have been mainly concerned with (1) the 
weather ; (2) his local activities on the Urban 
District Council and on the Bench at Slough ; 
(3) sport, i.e., cricket, golf, and shooting, of 
which his records are minute and detailed; 
{4) his family; (5) his astonishing hospi- 
tality as revealed by the lists of those who 
dined or stayed with him. They hardly 
contain a word about books or politics, and 
little about reforms at Eton. In short the 
diary is ‘‘a dull record, written by a man 
who was well known for his wit and his 
caustic comments, but also for his deep 
affection and his incapability of thinking 
evil of others or believing any gossip to their 
discredit.’’ The first instalment of a selection 
of extracts from the summarised volumes for 
the years 1872 to 1894 is given in Etoniana 
for 27’March. This number also continues 
the ‘ Extracts from the Diary of Miss Mar- 
garetta Brown,’ illustrative of Eton under 
Keate, and some ‘ Reminiscences of a Seven- 
teenth Century Etonian,’ edited by Sir 
Wasey Sterry. 











Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
NOTES ON “KING.” 


Appenpa, I. 
4a, Cf. ‘ Anth Pal.’ 7, 731; 11, 42, “when 


you go és mAedvwv.” 

50a. Cf, an Italian saying quoted by Fynes 
Moryson: ‘‘ Quando il Sole alberga in Leone, 
chi so mantiene sano guadagna assai ’’ ; when 
the sun is in Leo, he who keeps his health 
makes enough gain. 

57. Cf. the anonymous play ‘ Nero,’ 3, 6, 
‘* The gods sure keep it hid from us that live, 
How sweet death is, because we should go 
on And be their bails.’’ 

73a. A la venue des Cocquecigrues. Rabe- 
lais, bk 1, chap. 49. ‘‘ At the coming of the 
cocklicranes,’”’ Urquhart trans. A very 
dubious forecast by an old Lourpidon King. 
Cf. Kingsley, ‘ Water Babies,’ chap. 5.: 
‘** And some say that St. Brendan will awake 
and begin to teach the babies once more; but 
some think that he will sleep on, for better, 
for worse, till the coming of the Cocqcigrues.” 

80. Pliny praises a friend as “‘alieni 
abstinentissimus sui diligens’’ with evident 
reference to this passage. 

84a. "AAN ewot Sone trav Kadéov Ké-yabiv 
dvipav épya ov povoy Ta pera omovens Tpat- 
Topeva déiopvypoverta eivat GAG Kai Ta & 
Tais matdtais. Xenophon, ‘Symposium,’ 
first words. But I think the doings of noble 
and good men are worth recording, not only 
in serious affairs but also in their lighter 
moments. 

84n. “AAAG yap Hdy dpa dmévar, éuot pe 
drobavovpevy ipiv S¢ Bwwoopévors —Srorepat 
8& jpav Epyovrar éri dwewov mpaypa ddydov 
mavti thyv € TO OeG. Plato, ‘ Apology,’ 
end, the last words of Socrates after his trial. 
“But now it is time to depart: I to die 
and you to live. But which of us is going 
to a better thing is not known to any man 
but only to God.” Saintsbury.in his ‘ History 
of English Prose Rhythm ’ discusses the scan- 
sion of this beautiful passage, p. 457. 

87. This is perhaps the only phrase taken 
directly from the Greek (outside the New 
Testament) which is familiar in English 
usage to-day. E.g., it is used im chap. + 
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of ‘Scarlet Runner,’ 1908, one of the novels 
about motor-cars by the Williamsons, C. N. 
and A. M. 

9. The ‘Consolatio ad Liviam’ is not 
included in modern texts of Ovid. 

98. Cf. Alex. Scott, ‘Oxf. Engl. Verse,’ 
No. 52, ‘‘ There is no man, I say, that can 
Both love and to be wise.’’ Marston, ‘ The 
Dutch Courtezan,’ 1, 2, ‘‘ The gods themselves 
cannot be wise and love.”’ 

99. Cf. Field, ‘ Amends for Ladies,’ 4, 2, 
“The jars twixt friends still keeps their 
friendships sweet.’”’ 

102. Byron, ‘ Don Juan,’ 4, 93, ‘‘ Arcades 
ambo,”’ id est—‘‘ blackguards both.’’ E. Fitz- 
Gerald, ‘ Letters,’ I, 178, ‘‘ There is a dread- 
ful vulgar ballad, composed by Mr. Balfe.. . 
‘T dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls’... 
The words are written by Mr. Bevan! 
Arcades Ambo.”’ 

1024, Quoted by Johnson, 20 April 1783. 

108. Patmore, ‘ Magna est Veritas,’ ‘‘ The 
tmth is great, and shall prevail, When none 
cares whether it prevail or not.’ 

1124. Amor ac deliciae generis humani, 
Suet... ‘ Tit.’ 1, of Titus. In ‘ Nero,’ 4, 4, 
this is applied to Piso, ‘‘ The loye and dainty 
of mankind is gone.’’ Cf. Cowley, ‘Ode on 
the Restoration ’ 123, and Dryden, ‘ Abs, and 
Ach.’ 1, 318, ‘‘ The faith’s defender and man- 
kind’s delight.”’ 

1184, dvdpes yap moALs, Kal ob rein, ovd 
mes dvipiv xevai. Thuc. 7, 77. It is men 
that make a State, not walls or ships un- 
manned. 

119. Chapman, ‘ To Young Imaginaries in 
Knowledge,’ ‘‘ Show . . . how thou sustainst 
and abstainst.’’ Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learning,’ 
2, 20, 11, prefers the opinion of Diogenes, 
“who commended not them which abstained, 
but them which sustained.’’ Marston, ‘ The 
Fawne,’ 3, 3. ‘‘ Both forbeare and beare, 
Anechou &@ ampeihou [sic !] (that’s Greek ‘to 
you now).”’ 

135, “AvOpwros petpov drdvtuv, the first 
sentence of Protagoras’ treatise on Truth. 
“Man is the measure of all things.’’ Chap- 
man, ‘Caesar and Pompey,’ 2, 4, 117, 
“Since, as of all things man is said the 
measure, So your full merits measure forth 
4 man.” 

137. Bartlett, in an excellent note on 
Bacon, quotes Whewell on this sentiment in 
Giordano Bruno, 

M42 Trans. in our note vor magna sed 








detestabilis, ‘‘ a striking but odious remark.” 

150s. "Apxopuévov 8 epyov xpoowrov xpi} 
Oéuev tydravyés, Pindar, ‘Ol’ 6, 3, It be- 
seemeth that in the forefront of the work 
the entablature shoot far its splendour 
(Myers), Window-dressing ! 

151 (2). Cf. Butler, ‘A Panegyric,’ 19. 
“‘ Seneca’s dry sand unmixed with lime,” a 
satire on Sir John Denham. 

1594. As in praesenti. 

Lily’s Latin Grammar, originally com- 
posed by him and Colet for St. Paul’s 
School, “was in its ultimate form 
associated for no less than three and a 
half centuries with the learning of Latin 
in almost all the schools of England.’”’ Sandys 
on ‘ Education ’ in ‘ Shakespeare’s England.’ 
Many of its rules were in hexameters and the 
three words given above are the beginning 
of AS in presenti perfectum format in AVI. 
Perhaps the obvious joke, recorded by Lamb’s 
schoolmaster Boyer in ‘‘ Ass in presenti 
seldom makes a wise man in futuro,” 
kept the words alive. In ‘The Newcomes,’ 
chap. 3, Honeyman writes to the Colonel of 
Clive’s honesty and good humour as ‘‘ not 
less likely to advance him in life than the 
as in presenti.”’ 

On nouns Lily writes: Propria quae mari- 
bus tribuuntur mascula dicas, Ut sunt 
divorum Mars, Bacchus, Apollo; virorum Ut 
Cato, Virgilius. The first three words again 
are quoted. In ‘Joseph Andrews,’ Book 4, 
chap. 9. Parson Adams tells Lady Booby 
that Dick is a good boy. ‘‘I assure your 
ladyship he is not much above eight years old 
and is out of his Propria que Maribus 
already.’’ In Book 2, chap. 11 a witty fellow 
capping verses with Parson Adams produces 
‘‘ Mars, Bacchus, Apollo Virorum” and is 
rebuked for not knowing the whole line. 
Thackeray in ‘The Newcomes’ chap. 24, 
says, ‘“‘ You take a mutilated statue of Mars, 
Bacchus, Apollo, or Virorum .. .”’ 

163. Quoted by Map, ‘“‘ De Nug. Cur.’, 
1, 10. 

183. Weise, ‘Lang. and Char. of the 
Roman People,’ 40, asks, ‘‘ What phrase 
reflects more accurately the genuine view of a 
Roman?” and quotes many parallels. 

184. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ III, 1, 50. The 
‘Oxf. Dict. of Quotations’ quotes the words 
from St, Augustine, De Duabus Animabus, 
14, 2. Verrall is credited with suggesting for 
a Mr. Ramsbottom’s coat of arms, three rams’ 
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heads and ‘“‘ Audi alteram partem.”’ 

2084. Beati pacifici, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peace-makers.’’ Thackeray, ‘ Esmond,’ bk. 
1, chap. 13, quotes from Matthew v, 9 (Vulg.) 

210a. Beatus qui loquitur in aure audien- 
tis, John of Salisbury, ‘ Policrat,’ 5, 5. 
‘* Happy is he who speaks to a hearing ear.’’ 
The source seems to be unknown. 

220. See also ‘ Beneficia’ in the ‘ Addenda ’ 
3122. 

226 (3). Zenob. 3, 29, quotes a proverb 
dis mpos Tov airov aigxpov cioxpovew AcGov. 
‘*To trip twice on the same stone is a dis- 
grace.’ Cf, Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 3, 1, 31, 

237. Kyd, ‘Span. Trag.’, 3, 13, 18, 
‘* Heaven covereth him that hath no burial.” 

247 (4). Ut canis a Nilo. Heyne so des- 
cribed his own lecturing; Wolf ceased to 
attend. Marston, ‘Sophonisba,’ 3, 1, ‘“ I'll 
use this Xanthia, And trust her as our dogs 
drink dangerous Nile.”’ 

248. Sandys remarks that ‘‘even in his 
last hours Grosseteste could apply this aptly 
to the Mendicant Orders.’’ Johnson’s para- 
phrase weakens the sense with ‘‘ The needy 
traveller, serene and gay, Walks the wild 
heath, and sings his toil away.” 

259. Chaucer, Boethius, bk. 4, prose 6, 
‘* And Lucan, my familer, telleth that the 
victorious cause lykede to the goddes, and the 
cause overcomen lykede to Catoun.’’ Dryden 
‘To the Lady Castlemaine.’ Once Cato’s vir- 
tue did the Gods oppose, While they the 
victor, he the vanquish’d chose.”’ 

263. lLyly, ‘ Endymion,’ 3, 3, 35, take my 
gun and give me a gown: Cedant arma toge. 
Farquhar, ‘The Beaux Stratagem,’ 4, 1, 
‘‘The Captain has me on one side, and the 
Priest on the other; so between the Gown 
and the Sword, I have a fine time on’t. But, 
cedunt arma toge.”’ 

266. This was commonly quoted of Pet- 
rarch’s unpublished epic ‘ Africa,’ which did 
not equal expectation. 

269s. Celui la est riche qui recoit plus 
qu’ il ne consume; celuila est pauvre dont 
la dépense excéde la recette. So La Bruyére 


anticipated the famous pronouncement of Mr. 
Micawber in ‘ David Copperfield,’ chap 12. 

308. Aristotle, ‘ Rhet.’ 1389 6, says on the 
contrary that the young are pitiful. 
own innocence they ascribe to others, 
think all suffering undeserved. 


318. 


Their 
and 


Said by tired critics when Sarah 








Bernhardt was still playing in ‘ Hamlet’ at 
midnight. 

320a. Chimera in vacuo bombinans. 
Rabelais, bk, 2, chap. 7. Among the books 
in the Library of St. Victor was ‘ Questio 
subtillisima, utrum Chimera in vacuo bom. 
binans possit comedere secundas intentiones 
et fuit debatuta per decem hebdomadas in 
concilio Constantiensi.’ Aubrey quotes this 
apparently from Sir Thomas More. 

324. Cf. Menander, 602 Kock, Loeb. 
ed., p. 504, Ovde’s errié por dAAdrpws, dy 9 
xpnoros y pi'ois pia mévtwv, 7d 8 olxeiov 
auwiornaw 6 tpdros. No man is a stranger 
for me, so he be good; the nature of all is 
one and it is the character that forms the 
tie of kin. 

3264. Xpvoea yaAxeiwv, Lliad 6, 236. Golden 
armour for brass, Glaucus’ exchange with 
Diomede, A bad bargain. See ‘ Anth. Pal.’ 
12, 204. Quoted by Gibbon in the First 
Preface to his Pandects, chap. 44, with a 
footnote, ‘‘ A line of Milton or Tasso would 
surprise us in an act of parliament.”’ 


389. Cf. La Fontaine, ‘ Fables,’ 2, 15, 
Car c’est double plaisir de tromper le trom- 
peur. ‘‘ To trick the trickster is a double 


pleasure ’’ (Sir E, Marsh). 

418. See Peacock, ‘ Headlong Hall,’ chap. 
10, who quotes this, also Homer, Virgil and 
Juvenal. 

445,, We have given the translation 
quoted by Fuller, but the more obvious sense 
of genus et species is the profession of logic 
and letters. Hall, ‘ Satires,’ 2, 3, ‘‘ Genus 
and species long since barefoot went,” 
opposed to rich lawyers. Chapman, ‘ Mon- 
sieur d’Olive,’ 2, 2, 103. 

450s. King, 1552, gives this. Erasmus, 
‘ Adages,’ 2, 2, 48, tells of a Spartan who 
married a little wife on this ground. 

494a. Deus est mortali iuvare mortalem. 
Pliny, ‘H. N.’, 2, 7, 18. ‘‘ God is the help- 
ing of man by man,” or should we rather 
translate it, ‘‘ The spirit of mutual help 
among all mortal beings is the true object 
of worship?’ That, says Comte, is what God 
is. G. Murray, ‘Stoic, Christian and 
Humanist,’ 185. 

501. This is not the source of Tennyson’s 
‘In Memoriam,’ I. He himself wrote, “I 
believe I alluded to Goethe,’ ‘ Memoir,’ II, 
391. For ‘another possible source see ‘N. 
and Q.’ clxxix. 275. 
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§02a. Syphax in Marston’s ‘ Sophonisba,’ 
§, 2, says, ‘‘ My God’s my arme.’”’ Turnus 
prays to his spear in Aen. 12, 97. 

§11. The same words earlier in Plautus, 
‘Persa,’ 4, 8. 

518. ‘Meas. for Meas.’, 5, 1, 443. ‘‘ They 
say best men are moulded out of faults.’’ 

538. The motto of Byron’s ‘ Don Juan.’ 

5484. Diluculo surgere. To rise at dawn. 
From Lily’s Latin Grammar. Sir Toby in 
‘Twelfth Night,’ 2, 3, 2, says, ‘‘ diluculo 
surgere, thou knowest —.’’ The missing word 
is ‘ saluberrimum.”’ 

559. Mathias in a note to his ‘ Pursuits 
of Literatufe,’ Dialogue I, quotes this as the 
message of Burke to the world. 

564. Read ‘‘. . . 1737 and 1763 as Dis- 
jecta.”” See also Mason to Gray, March 1755. 

579. Cf. Hobbes’ saying, ‘‘ Force and 
Fraud are in war the two cardinal virtues,” 
and Pope, ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ 2, 33, ‘‘ For 
when success a Lover’s toil attends, Few ask 
if force or fraud attain’d his ends.’’ 

5794. Domine, quo vadis? The words 
attained a vogue from the novel of Sinkie- 
wiez, ‘Quo Vadis.’ They are from a legend 
of St. Peter, for which see his last chapter, 
and appear, or did appear, on a small chapel 
near the Porta Capena, an exit from Rome 
o the south. St. Peter fled from the perse- 
cutions of Rome down the Appian Way. 
There he was stopped by a figure he recog- 
nised as Christ and put the question, ‘‘ Lord, 
whither goest thou?’’ The answer was ‘‘ I 
go to be crucified again,’’ and Peter turned 
back to Rome and martyrdom. The legend 
is recorded by St. Ambrose. 

5798, Domi mansit, lanam fecit. She 
stayed at home and spun. Traditional fame 


of the old Roman housewife. Twice used by 
Scott in the Journal, of his own word- 
spinning. 


582. Bartlett quotes the English from Sir 
Edward Coke, ‘Third Institute,’ ‘‘For a 
man’s house is his castle: domus sua,’’ also 
an elequent expansion by Chatham. 

600 King missed a chance of edification in 
not giving the whole of Doddridge’s epigram. 
See Bartlett or ‘Oxf. Dict. of Quotations.’ 
His own family arms. For (6) cf. Cowper, 
‘Table Talk,’ 153, ‘‘to indulge his genius, 
after long fatigue” and Jonson, Volpone, 1, 
1, “What should I do, But cocker up my 
genius, . . ?”’ 

6034. Durum 


et durum non faciunt 





murum. “Hard with hard, said the pro- 
verb, makes no wall,’’ Fuller, ‘ Church Hist.’, 
2, 7,69. Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.’, 2, 3, 7, gives 
the Latin and goes on, ‘‘ As the diverb is, 
two refractory spirits will never agree.’ 

6094. Ecce Homo! John 19, 5. ‘‘ Behold 
the man!’’ What Pilate said of Christ when 
he delivered him over to the Jews. It is the 
title of an anonymous book of 1866, later 
known to be by Seeley, which reached a fifth 
ed. in that year. 

615. The motto of Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab.’ 

615, “ExOiorn ddvvn ... woAAd dpovéovra 
pndévos xparéew. Herodotus, 9, 16, a remark 
by a Persian who foresaw disaster but knew 
that it would be vain to protest. ‘“‘It is a 
most grievous pain for a man who sees much 
truth to influence no one (or, to have no 
power over anything).’’ So Conington, who 
says the passage was a favourite one with 
Dr, Arnold. Verrall, ‘The Lady of Cos,’ 
calls this ‘‘ perhaps the most tragic in 
feeling of all incidents in the history.” 

624. R. H. Barham, ‘ Epigram,’ ‘‘ What 
Horace says is, Eheu fugaces Anni Itabuntur 
[sic!] Postume, Postume! Years glide 
away, and are lost to me, lost to me!” The 
poet Young, having set up a handsome sun- 
dial inscribed ‘‘ Eheu fugaces!’’ found it 
gone, fled, the next morning. Boswell’s John- 
son, year 1781. 

650a. Cf. Jeremy Taylor on Anger: “ It 
is a passion fitter for flies and insects than 
for persons professing nobleness and bounty.’’ 

656. See ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxi. 181, 280, and 
reff. 


657a. Entre les aveugles les borgnes sont 
les rois. Quoted by Fynes Moryson. Among 
the blind the one-eyed is king. H. G. Wells 


in ‘The Country of the Blind,’ takes the 
opposite view. 

667. Hroswitha, cited in our note, was 
thinking of St. Chrysostom’s ‘“‘ humanum 
enim est peccare, diabolicum vero perseve- 
rare.” 

669. These lines are all that Tennyson 
remembered of the poem, ‘ Memoir,’ 1, 278. 

678a. Est animus tibi, sunt mores, et (or, 
est) lingua fidesqne, Horace, Ep. 1, 1, 58. 
Ruskin, ‘ Diaries,’ April 10, 1879, calls this 
‘“ Horace’s definition of a gentleman . 
quite one of the most exhaustive verses in 
the world.”’ 

680. Quoted by Jonson, 
130 (1). 


‘ Discoveries,’ 
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689. The evening toast of Johnson’s 
famous literary club and the motto of Idaho 
State. 

687. For-‘‘ Estne”’ read ‘‘ Estque’”’ and 
delete the question-mark at the end of the 
sentence. Spectator, No. 571, has ‘‘ coelum 
quid querimus ultra?”’ from this passage, 
and being altered, it has evaded search for 
it. The trans. given is incorrect at the end; 
*‘quocumque moveris’’ is “all that you 
feel,’’ added to “ all that you see.”’ 

6964. Et facere et pati fortia Romanum 
est, Mucius Scaevola in Livy, 2, 12. Bravery 
in action and endurance is the mark of a 
Roman, 

703a. King No. 1993 gives this. E tenebris 
tantis, etc. See page 253, where it starts 
wrong with “ O tenebris. . .”’ 

716. Said also by Pope of Dryden and 
Thackeray of Charlotte Bronté. 

721a, Ex Africa semper aliquid novi. 
From Pliny’s report of a Greek saying, 
‘‘Semper aliquid novi Africam afferre,”’ 
‘Nat. Hist.’, 8, 17. 

724. This Ode was set to music and sung 
at Dryden’s funeral, 


7374. Dr. bbels’ copy of St. Augustine 
seems to reatl, ‘‘expedit homines decipi in 
omnibus.”’ 


753. John of Salisbury, ‘ Policrat.’, prol. 
applies this to the Scriptures. 

769. Tennyson, ‘Tithonus,’ ‘‘the gods 
themselves cannot recall their gifts.”’ 

7864. Quoted with approval in the Tatler, 
No. 5, and by Scott, ‘ Antiquary,’ chap. 39, 
“And you, Edie, it may be useful to you 
rerum cognoscere causas.’’ Cf, Arnold, 
‘Memorial Verses,’ ‘‘ And he was happy, if 
to know Causes of things, and far below His 
feet to see the lurid flow Of terror, and 
. insane distress, And headlong fate, be happi- 
ness,’’ referring to Goethe. 

795. Sandys, ‘ Hist. Class. Schol.’, 2, 149, 
differs in several points from King’s account. 

806. Cf. Pliny, Ep. 8, 16, 5, ‘‘ Est enim 
quaedam etiam dolendi voluptas.”’ 

807. Quoted by Peerlkamp on the heaven- 
shaking nod that ratified Jove’s promise to 
make nymphs of ships, Aen. 9, 106. 

814. Cf. Shakespeare, ‘Lucrece,’ 29, 
** Beauty itself doth of itself persuade The 
eyes of men without an orator.” 

814s. At school, Johnson had rendered, 
‘* And the wood rings with Amaryllis’ name.”’ 
Platt, ‘A Last Ramble in the Classics,’ p. 





127, doubts his superlative praise, in view of 
the spondee at the beginning and the femin- 
ine caesura, 

815. Such a commonplace could not escape 
Cicero: ‘‘habet enim praeteriti doloris 
secura recordatio delectationem,’’ ‘Ad Fam,’, 
5, 12, 4. 

8174. Fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloan- 
thum, Aen. 1, 222. Brave Gyas and brave 
Cloanthus. Worthy but undistinguished 
persons. Henley to Beckford, Apr. 12, 1785, 
‘“*T confess myself a friend to discriminations 
in everything. The ‘‘ fortem Gyam fortem- 
que Cholanthum ”’ [sic !] are not much to my 
taste.”’ : 

866. Petronius 130, Habes confitentem 
reum, 

8734. Haec nos novimus esse nihil. In 
Martial, 13, 2, it is ‘‘ nos haec, etc.’’, but as 
above in ‘ Poems by Two Brothers,’ Tenny- 
son’s. See King, No. 1790 for trans. 

8854. Hei mihi! quod nullis amor est 
medicabilis herbis, Ovid, ‘ Met.’, 1, 523. Ah 
me! to think there is no medicine for love! 
Cf. his ‘ Her.’ 5, 149, and Propert., 2, 1, 58. 
Quoted by the doctor in ‘Sir Giles Goose- 
cap,’ 5, 2, 25. Cf. 1523a. For English ver- 
sions see Saintsbury, ‘ Caroline Poets,’ 2, 574, 
3. 452. 

888. Marston, ‘The Malcontent,’ 4, 4, 
““ Now God deliver me from my friends... 
for from mine enemies I’ll deliver myself.” 
Cf. No. 1944 and see ‘N. and Q.’ clxxx. 142 
and reff. 

897. Read ‘‘ Pope on Kneller” and put 
the words two lines higher up. 

903. Marston, ‘Sat,’ 2, 132, ‘‘ Musus, 
Heare’s Rhodés; let’s see thy boasted scape.” 

9194. Hoc age. Attend to this only. So 
the Roman priest bade the worshipper to 
proceed with his sacrifice, lit. ‘‘do this.’”” Then 
the phrase became equivalent to ‘‘ one thing 
at a time.” A pet quotation of Scott's 
father, which the son’s experience contra- 
dicted. 

939. ‘Who Evil thinks, may Evil him 
confound,” Denham in ‘ Dryden, Misc.’, 5, 
76. The motto of Hall’s Satire, 6, 1. 

963. The ref. to Mantuan should be 1, 
118, 

9894. Il faut souffrir pour étre belle. — 

1030s. Il sangue non e acqua. Blood is 
not water. So Mrs. Piazzi quotes her hus- 
band on his father’s death at 81. For 
‘“‘ Blood is thicker than water,” see Walsh, 
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‘Handybook.’ Scott, ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
chap. 17; Introduction to ‘Marmion,’ 6, 
“For course of blood, our proverbs deem, Is 
warmer than the mountain stream.’’ 


1047. ‘‘Ombos”’ is a better reading than 
“Coptos.’’ See Mayor’s note. 
10514. Read ‘‘ Publianus.’”’” E. K. means 


Publius Syrus, 

1070. Marston, ‘The Malcontent,’ 5, 2, 
quotes ‘‘ stultorum plena sunt omnia” from 
Cicero, ‘Ad Fam.’, 9, 22. 

1095. See ‘Oxf. Dict. Quotations,’ 564a, 
also 80a as quoted by Carlyle. 

1098. Marston, ‘The Dutch Courtesan,’ 
5, 1, ‘‘ His discourse is like the long word 
Honorificabilitudinitatibus; a great deal of 
sound and no sence.’’ 

1100. Dryden, prep. to ‘ Fables,’ censures 
this untimely conceit of Narcissus in Ovid. 

11014. Inops audacia tuta est, Petron, 
119, The ruined plunger is safe: recklessness 
ruined can’t be stopped. 

1221. Montaigne, 2, chap. 20 ad. init. 
translates Livy without notice, ‘‘ Le travail 
et la plaisir, trés dissemblables de nature, 
sassocient pourtant de je ne scCais quelle 
joincture naturelle.” 

G. G. L. 
V. BR, 
(To be concluded.) 


A VICTORIAN WATER-POET. 
Pavutin Huaoer PEARCE. 


ACAULAY in the third chapter of his 

‘History of England’ prophesied that 
a day might come when it would be the 
mode ‘‘ to talk of the reign of Queen Victoria 
as the time when England was truly merry.” 
Perhaps his prophecy has come true. Viewed 
from the nineteen-forties the early years of 
Victoria’s reign seem a period of ,poetry and 
fantasy, the age of Tennyson’s luxuriant 
early lyrics, of Browning’s grotesques, of 
Dickens’ eccentric characters, Etty’s luscious 
nudes and Disraeli’s ringlets and waistcoats. 
As in the reign of James I the English 
character, restrained in certain directions by 
4 puritan religion, developed exuberantly in 
others, blossoming into all manner of curious 
and fantastic shapes. Like the Jacobean age, 
the early Victorian period had its Water 
Poet. His name was Paulin Hugget Pearce 
and he lived at 10 Harbour Street, Ramsgate, 





where he taught swimming. He was also a 
proprietor of bathing machines, those indis- 
pensable safeguards of Victorian modesty. 
Apparently he considered himself a Gentle- 
man. as he always appends the title ‘‘Esquire’”’ 
to his name. 

As far as can be judged from his own state- 
ments, Pearce fulfilled Milton’s chief require- 
ment for the aspirant to poetic fame by 
making his life a true poem. From his 
‘Practical Swimming Book and Poem on 
Swimming,’ published in 1843, we learn that 
by that date he had taught ‘‘ several hundred 
persons the art of swimming, during the last 
thirteen years’”’ and that during that time 
he ‘‘ had often performed on the water several 
feats, viz., making a fire on the waves, and 
roasting food thereby; and formed a table, 
supplied with every necessary, on the water ; 
eating and drinking as if on land; smokin 
tobacco, firing of guns, pistols, bows an 
arrows ; swimming the various ways, setting 
sail on the water, flying aerial kites, being 
drawn in the water as with wings, setting off 
fireworks, &c., &c.’’ This catalogue is a 
poem in itself, but it is surpassed by another 
list of his achievements prefixed to an un- 
dated pamphlet entitled: ‘ King Richard I, 
an Opera: and Swimming Book,’ by Paulin 
H, Pearce, Esq. Here he claims to have 
‘* taught above five thousand persons the Art, 
and performed the parts of Julius Caesar, 
Hercules, and Alexander the Great in the 
open Sea; and swam to the Brake Buoy and 
back to Ramsgate before thousands of specta- 
tors, likewise from Dover to Calais, Margate, 
Broadstairs, and other places ; cooked and ate 
dinners, caught fish, fired blunderbusses, flew 
several kites at one time, dressed and un- 
dressed, &c., &c.”’ Only a man of the 
Renaissance or an early Victorian would have 
thought of acting the part of a classical hero 
in the open sea. The claim to have swum 
from Dover to Calais is repeated in other 
pamphlets by Pearce. It is always, however, 
a kind of afterthought placed rather low down 
in the list, and, as far as I know, there is 
no contemporary record of this alleged antici- 
pation of Captain Webb’s feat. According 
to an advertisement appended to ‘King 
Richard I, an Opera,’ Pearce gave ‘‘ Lessons 
on dry land if required, and would teach 
in any part of the kingdom, if paid for his 
trouble.” He offers to make gentlemen 


‘* proficients in the Art, approaching the skill 
of Lord Byron.”’ 
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To have been taught by Pearce must have 
been a remarkable experience. He taught you 
not only how to swim on your chest, on your 
back and on your side, how to float and how 
to dive, but also how to swim “like Julius 
Caesar, Paulinus, &c.’’, like a Lion, like a 
Dolphin or a Porpoise or a Whale, and like 
a Swan. Frederick Pearce, the poet’s brother 
and also one of his pupils, we are informed, 
was an adept in the art of swimming like a 
swan. His performance, according to his 
brother was ‘‘ beyond compare, and spectators 
used to wonder how it was done.’’ When he 
was a passenger once in a steamship in the 
Bay of Biscay, he was lying ill in bed, when 
the vessel lost its masts. He ‘‘ rushed on 
deck, and leaped overboard, and cut away the 
rigging, which had got entangled in the 
screw.’’ When the ship put inte Lisbon, he 
swam down the Tagus [presumably like a 
Swan] ‘‘ to the astonishment of the crew and 
passengers.’’ 

Pearce’s head was full of poetry. While he 
was teaching you, he might break out at 
any-minute into a lyric of his own composi- 
tion, 

His songs have a fine swing: 

The glorious sun above the waves, 
From heaven’s celestial height, 

The azure waters glittering leaves 
With floods of golden light ; 

Haste, lovely fair, and trip along 
The amber shelving coast, 

To lave your limbs, come dive among 
The waves, Britannia’s boast. 

Behind the yellow paper and blunt type of 
the old pamphlet we can catch a glimpse of 
the ‘‘lovely fair’’ tripping along the beach 
at Ramsgate enveloped in the sort of bathing 
dress described by Mr. Boz as resembling ‘‘ a 
patent mackintosh of scanty dimensions.” 
‘The Mermaid Duett’ suggests mixed 
bathing, a daring idea in the ‘forties: 

Float and swim, with joy delighted, 

Hear the waves in concert sing, 

Belles and beaus are all invited, 

Dance within the crystal spring. 

Cho.—Dive beneath the golden wave, 

Come, swim and float, ye strong and brave. 


These songs are probably inspired by the 
libretti of contemporary operas. In his 
‘Poem on Swimming’ Pearce attempts a 
more ambitious sort of poetry. The poem is 
a long work in heroic couplets. It is didactic 
in the approved Augustan manner, and is 
enlivened by a series of episodes, Pearce 


had certainly read a good deal of eighteenth 











century poetry: I suspect Pope’s ‘ Homer’, 
Thomson’s ‘Seasons,’ Falconer’s ‘ Ship- 
wreck’ and Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller’ and 
‘ Deserted Village.” He knew his Byron, 
and had possibly dipped into Keats and 
Shelley (then just coming into fashion), and 
into Mr, Tennyson’s recently published 
‘Poems.’ He had an eye for colour and can 
make us see a vision of 


Nereids decked with fabled charms, 
Their golden hair dishevelled, milk-white arms, 


Were these Nereids seen off Ramsgate, or 
were they suggested by Mr. Tennyson’s Sea 
Fairies? The diction of the Poem ie an in. 
teresting mixture of the generalized Augustan 
and the lush Romantic. The sun is always 
‘Sol,’ the sea usually ‘“‘the main” and 
‘““cooling Zephyrs’’ play on its surface. 
There is, however, a gorgeous sunset worthy 
of Turner or Mr. Ruskin, in which 

Gold, orange, azure, scarlet, and purple, 

Vied each in glory, bright celestial. 

The cream of the Poem is in its episodes. 
The first two deal respectively with Peter and 
Henry. Peter, an unskilful swimmer, started 
out on a fine day when 


Bright Sol shone forth with power upon the deep. 


Unfortunately he ventured too far out to sea. 
His ‘‘ motions did not all accord,’’ he was 
swept out of his depth by a current, and 
‘““a watery grave soon found.’’ Henry, a 
cheerful youth, learnt to swim in a river 
among laburnums, weeping willows and 
laurels. He visited a friend at Ramegate, 
and found that swimming in a rough sea was 
a different matter from sporting in a calm 


river. After a hard struggle with the waves 
he: ‘ 
Reeled as with wine, then staggered, scratched 
and tore 


With stony beach—at length gained the machine 
Streaming’ with blood, then shuddered at the 
scene. 

Rough seas apart, anyone who has staggered 
with bare feet up a shingly Kentish beach 
can sympathise with Henry. In case the 
reader might become too depressed by Peter's 
fate, the episode of Henry ends happily. 
He soon becomes an éxpert swimmer in the 
sea and one of the best lines in the Poem 
shows him to us as he 


Glides as the silver eel with graceful ease. 
In a long historical episode Pearce antici- 
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pates Rossetti by retelling the tragedy of the 
White Ship and describing the fate of Prince 
William, son of Henry I. The climax of this 
episode is very moving. The “‘ tale of horror ”’ 
is told by a single surviving sailor to 
_— Chief ’’ who grieves as he reflects 
ow 
Noble ladies of the highest rank 
Beneath the mighty waves together sank. 
After a tribute has been paid to Lord Byron, 
Poet, statesman, swimmer bold, 
the Poem concludes with what might be 
called a Grand Patriotic Spectacle of the 
Battle of the Nile, followed by a new version 
of ‘God Save the Queen.’ 
Victoria! Ocean’s Queen, . 
Glorious days, calm, serene, 
Honour thy reign, 

Pearce wrote dramatic as well as lyric 
and didactic poetry. ‘ Godwin’s Island,’ a five 
act play, is a fine bustling affair in blank 
verse, interspersed with many lyrics. The 
frontispiece is as good as the play. It shows 
a box in a Victorian theatre with a magnifi- 
cent whiskered beau holding a pair of opera 
glasses and talking to a lady with ringlets, 
a bouquet in one hand and a spy-glass in the 
other. The play is a piece of Victorian 
Gothic with a wicked Norman baron, a 
virtuous Saxon crusader, Saracens, bandits 
and a singing mermaid. The following is 
the comment of Beatrice, the heroine (a part 
for Miss Snevellicci) on a passionate letter 
received from her crusading Knight: 

- O this is most delightful ; 
A charming, letter—full of common sense. 

‘King Richard I’ is described as ‘‘ An 
Opera by Paulin H. Pearce, Sea-Actor.” As 
befits an opera, it is in rhyming verse, and 
owes a good deal to ‘Ivanhoe.’ In the third 
scene of the first act the Sea-Actor escapes 
(in the realms of imagination) from the 
restraints of Victorian monogamy and shows 
ws an oriental potentate in his ‘‘ Divan ”’ 
with his two wives: ‘‘I will embrace you 
both,” he says and the stage direction, 

embraces,” shows that he is as good as 
his word.  ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ said Nicholas 
Nickleby to the literary gentleman, ‘‘ derived 
tome of his plots from old tales and legends 
I general circulation; but it seems to me 
that some of the gentlemen of your craft at 
os day have shot very far beyond 


V. pp Sora Pinto. 





ANCASTER, HULL, AWSITER.—I haye 
a copy of the Book of Common Prayer 
printed in 1634. The blank leaves have been 
used for entries of christenings, marriages 
and burials, dating from 1688 to 1808, for 
members of the family of Lancaster of Tar- 
porley, and of families related by marriage, 
Hull of Kensington and Awsiter of Southall, 
Middlesex. Peter Lancaster, like earlier 
members of his family, was Vicar of Tar- 
porley at the end of the seventeenth century. 
The entries supply a gap in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
notice of Thomas Corbett, Secretary of the 
Admiralty (ob. 1751); the writer, the late 
Sir J. K. Laughton, says nothing about Cor- 
bett’s family, and complains that the 
account of the family in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry ’ is faulty. Corbett married Elizabeth 
Lancaster, and he had a married daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, who stood godmother 
to Jane Elizabeth Awsiter in 1774. I shall 
be happy to give these detachable leaves to 
any one who can make a good family claim 

to them. 

F. E. Hurcuinson. 
3 Church Walk, Oxford. 


IELDING AND BENTLEY.—An emenda- 
tion by Bentley introduced into fiction 
must be a rarity and Fielding makes a heavy 
demand on the learning of his readers when 
he does this without any explanation of the 
author, the poem, or the text concerned. In 
his ‘Amelia,’ Book x, chap. 1, which 
appeared in 1751, he introduces a conversa- 
tion on the classics between Dr. Harrison, 
a clergyman, and Mrs, Atkinson, a young 
woman who has gathered some knowledge of 
Greek and Latin from her father’s teaching. 
The doctor rather resents a woman’s claim 
to such learning and says that Bentley 
would have quarrelled, I am convinced, with any 
wife in the world, on behalf of one of his correc- 
tions. I don’t suppose he would have given up 
his Ingentia Fata to an angel. 
This might be Virgil or Horace and looks 
more like the former, with whom ingens is a 
favourite adjective. But Bentley read fata 
instead of facta in the lines at the beginning 
of Horace’s epistle to Augustus, Ep. II, 1, 5. 
Romulus et Liber pater et cum Castore Pollux, 
Post ingentia facta deorum in templa recepti. . . 
‘‘ After mighty exploits’? seems clear 
enough and not improved by reading fata. 
No one of half a dozen editions I have adopts 
it. Ovelli only notices it to say that one MS. 
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has it and to reject it. Bentley’s ingenious 
nitedula, fieldmouse for volpecula, little fox, 
in Ep. I, 7, 29 is much better known and has 
got into the Teubner text of Mueller, though 
it is not generally accepted. But perhaps 
Dr. Harrison was citing purposely a dull cor- 
rection which the lady was not likely to iden- 
tify. It is not mentioned in Baxter’s Horace, 
new ed., 1725. 

Mrs, Bentley had some feeling about 
criticism of the Biblical sort, if Whiston is 
to be believed. He says in his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy ’ that 
when Dr. Bentley was courting his good lady, who 
was a most excellent Christian woman, he had 


like to have lost her by stating to her an objection 
against the book of Daniel. 


A very different standard of classical know- 
ledge appears in novelists of the twentieth 
century, for whom Ouida provided a good 
lead. In her ‘Strathmore’ a _ British 
Minister spoke of ‘Pro Deo,’ ‘‘ whose own 
eri de guerre was, with but little disguise, 
‘Pro Ego.’’’ I notice in one of our best 
sellers the remark, ‘‘ If Mina’s bona fides are 
once questioned . . .’’ As she was a crook, 
she had more than one way of rectitude which 
she could pretend to be genuine. But bona 
fides as a plural is unusual. 


= & & 


OHNSON AND BAXTER’S ANACREON. 
—(i) William Baxter (I quote ‘ D.N.B.’), 
though he entered Harrow at eighteen know- 
ing only Welsh, ‘‘ soon acquired much classi- 
cal learning ’’; and by his Anacreon, Gr. et 
Lat., 1675, ‘‘ made his mark at a bound.” 
A second edition appeared in 1710, which 
seemed to a rival editor, Joshua Barnes, of 
Cambridge, to owe too much to the edition 
by Barnes. 

(ii) Boswell (ed. Hill-Powell): (1) v. 376; 
(2) iv. 163; (3) iv. 241, 525. 

(1) 2 Nov. 1773. When Johnson was at 
Auchinleck he found in his host’s library 
** Baxter’s ‘ Anacreon,’ which he told me he 
had long enquired for in vain, and began to 
suspect there was no such book.”” This copy, 
which was the edition of 1695, is now in the 
National Library of Scotland. 

(2) February 1783 Johnson wrote to Bos- 
well ‘‘ When you come hither, pray bring 
with you Baxter’s ‘ Anacreon.’ I cannot get 
that edition in London.”’ 

(3) September 1783. ‘‘I wrote tohim... 
and mentioned that ‘ Baxter’s ‘‘ Anacreon”’ 
which is in the library at Auchinleck, was, I 





——. 


find, collated by my father in 1727, with the 
MS. belonging to the University of Leyden, 
and he has made a number of Notes upon it,’ 
(The notes have disappeared.) ‘ Would you 
advise me to publish a new edition of it?’ 
Johnson replied: ‘‘ Your ‘ Anacreon’ is a 
very uncommon book; neither London nor 
Cambridge can supply a copy of that edi- 
tion.’’ On 18 March 1784 he wrote to Boswell 
‘Please to bring with you Baxter’s ‘ Ana- 
creon.’ ”’ 

(iii) A. L. Reade, ‘ Johnsonian Gleanings,’ 
V (1928) 229. The MS. list of Johnson’s 
undergraduate library includes ‘ Anacreon 
per Baxter.’ Johnson’s possession of the book 
no doubt accounts for his curiosity ; we must 
suppose that his copy was 1710, and that it 
was 1695 he could not find. Boswell’s story 
of 1773 might mean that he doubted the 
existence of Baxter’s ‘ Anacreon.’ But this, 
which is very improbable in view of its repu- 
tation (see above), is made incredible by John- 
son’s having had the book: not the kind of 
think he was capable of forgetting. 

Mr. Reade, having ascertained that the 
Cambridge University Library in 1715 
acquired the 1695 edition, inferred that Lord 
Auchinleck’s was the 1710 edition. This we 
now know to be a mistake; and the inference 
depends, I think, on a wrong interpretation 
of the word ‘‘ supply ’”’ in Johnson’s letter; 
Johnson meant not that there was no copy 
in Cambridge, but that he could not buy one. 

Baxter’s book ‘‘ bore his name not only over 
England but Germany and Holland.’”’ The 
possibility occurs that Lord Auchinleck had 
two copies, one of them a foreign edition, 
perhaps Dutch, either of Baxter’s book, or 
of Anacreon ‘cum notis variorum ’’ includ- 
ing Baxter’s. But I can find no such book. 

Finally, why Cambridge? Johnson was 
intimate with the booksellers of London and 
Oxford, but had no such contacts in Cam- 
bridge. Baxter was not a Cambridge man; 
Barnes, however, was, and this might suggest 
Cambridge as a likely anacreontariwm. John- 
son may have asked a Cambridge friend (e.g. 
Farmer), who may have reported failure. 
But the suspicion has come into my mind 
that ‘‘ Cambridge ’’ might be a lapsus calami 
for ‘‘ Oxford.’’ 

R. W. C. 


N ANACHRONISM IN THOMAS 
HARDY.—I wonder whether I am the 
first to point out what appears to me to be 
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‘an anachronism in Thomas Hardy’s short 


story, entitled ‘‘The Waiting Supper’’? 
This was first published in volume form in 
1913; it is dated at the end ‘‘ Autumn 1887.”’ 
The period of the incident described in the 
story is the 1830’s. This is proved by two 
pieces of evidence: the first sentence of the 
story dates it as ‘‘on that October evening 
fifty years ago’’ and later on, the heroine 
writes a letter and dates it ‘‘ October 13, 
183—.’’ In spite of this dating, the heroine 
remarks to her lover somewhat later in the 
same month : 
But. as a sensible, new-risen poet says, whom I 
have been reading this morning :— 

The world and its ways have a certain worth: 

And to press a point while these oppose 

Were simple policy. Better wait. 
The sensible poet is, of course, Robert 
Browning, the poem is ‘ The Statue and the 
Bust,’ first published in ‘Men and Women,’ 
1855, i.e., twenty years after the supposed 
events of the story. 

H. 8. M. 


ARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PEOPLE AT ST. GEORGE’S 
CHAPEL, MAYFAIR.—The following 
account of the marriages which took place at 
this chapel have been copied from the tran- 
scripts of the originals now at the church 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, and at the 
Registery General at Somerset House, edited 
by George J. Armytage, F.S.A., Honorary 
Secretary of the Harleian Society, London. 


Dr. Keeth’s Register of Marriages at May 
Fair Chapel, 1728, 1729, 1730 and 1731. 


1729. April 4. Timothy Malley, Weaver 
of Wire, w. and Ann Boswell, s., both of 
Royston, Herts. 

1729. April 13. Thomas Abdy, Husband- 
man, b., and Elizabeth Row, s., both of Rick- 
mansworth, 

1729. May 5. Edward Parker, Farmer, 
w., and Sarah Fenneral, w., both of Steven- 
age, Herts. 

1729. May 5. John Sleap of Shenley, 
Herts, Farmer, b., and Parnell Buckinam, 
of Totteridge, Herts, s. 

1729. June 15. John Arnold, Husband- 
may and Brickmaker, b., and Patience 
Briggs, s., both of Stiphenage, Herts. 

1729. Aug. 26. William Mountaker, 
Labourer, b., and Maria Latham, w., both 
of Rickmansworth. 





1729. Nov. 6. John Green, Husbandman, 
w., and Mary Cock, w., both of Ware, Herts. 

1730. Oct. 16. Thomas Deckson, Victual- 
ler, b., and Mary Pate, w., both of Baldock, 
Herts, 

1731. April 25. William Cook, of Risdon 
(Rushden), Co. Herts, b., and Ann Clark, 
of St. Gyles in the Fields, w. 

1731. April 29. John Dean, of New 
Brantford, Middlx., Taylor, w., and Sarah 
Ballmger [sic] of Hicknahm [sic], Co. Herts, 
w. Probably meant for Ickenham, Middx. 


Marriage performed by Mr. Sympson at 
May Fair, 1748. 
1748. July 1. Jonathan Lound, of St. 
Clement Danes, b., and Ann Hawgood, of St. 
Albans, Herts, s, 


Marriages at May Fair Chapel, St. George, 
1735-1754. 
1742. July 3. Edward Scurfield and 


Martha Dubois, of St. Stephens in St. 
Albans, Herts, 
1742. Sept. 16. William Howard, of 


Hornsey, Midd., and Martha Godfrey, of 
Harpentine [Harpenden], Herts. 

1742. Nov. 16. John Hanley, of All 
Saints, Hertford, and Mary Smithson, of 
Tewin, Herts, 

1742. Nov. 25. Harry Bayly and Sarah 
Mun, of Aldenham, Herts. 

1742. Dec. 21. Francis Ramsden and Lucy 
Find, of Cheshunt, Herts. 

1742. Mar. 17. Mr. Miles Child, of Rick- 
mansworth, Herts, and Mrs. Mary Peterson, 
of St. Mary Axe. 

1744. June 4. Mr, Henry Wardall, of 
Aldenham, and Mrs. Duck, of Bushey, Herts. 

1744. June 8. Mr. George King and Mrs. 
Ann Eversall, of Hitchin, Herts. 

1744. July 12. James Patten, Gent, and 
Mrs. Margaret Browne, of Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 

1744. July 3. Mr. Thomas Abbott and 
Mrs. Mary Humphreys, of Shenley, Herts. 

1744. Sep. 20. Mr. Mark Crook and Mrs. 
Rose Smith, of Bushey, Herts. 

1744. Nov. 24. Mr. William Norwood and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Radwell, of Abbotts Langley, 
Herts. 

1744. Dec. 1. Mr. John Perkins, of St. 
Martins-in-the-Fields, and Mrs, Charlotte 
Robinson, of Watford, Herts. 


L. H. Campers. 
(To be continued.) 
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Readers” Queries. 





HE DRAMATIST SONS OF THOMAS, 
EARL OF BERKSHIRE.—Thomas, 
first Earl of Berkshire, was the father of Sir 
Robert Howard (1626-1698), of James 
Howard (fl. 1674) and of Edward Howard 
(fl. 1669), all three of whom are noticed in the 
‘D.N.B.’ as dramatists. Sir Robert Howard 
is stated to have married four times, but the 
name of his third wife is not given, and 
there seems to be a doubt as to which of the 
wives was the mother of his heir. With 
regard to Edward and James, it is not stated 
whether they married. The date of birth of 
James is not given, nor is the date of death 
of either. 

Malone refers to a Visitation of Lincoln- 
shire in 1634, ‘‘now in the College of 
Heralds, marked C23,’ in which William, 
Earl of Exeter, names his eight Howard 
grandsons and three granddaughters, stating 
their ages. These grandchildren were the 
children of his daughter, wife of Lord Berk- 
shire. As James is described in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
as ninth son, he was probably born after 
1634, as was Lady Elizabeth, who married 
John Dryden, the poet. 

Do any published pedigrees of the Howard 
family afford information on, these points? 

Lord Berkshire inherited from his mother 
an estate at Charlton in -Wiltshire, where 
Dryden and his wife spent the period of the 
Plague of London. Edward Howard was 
baptised at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in 1624, 
and Lady Elizabeth was of that parish in 
1665, when she married Dryden, which sug- 
gests that Lord Berkshire may have had a 
London house in the parish. 

Sir Robert Howard purchased an estate at 
Ashstead, Surrey, which descended to his 
grandson. Gorton’s ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary’ of 1833, mentions ‘‘the park, at 
the mansion now pulled down, where Sir 
Robert Howard used frequently to entertain 
King Charles II.’’ In ‘ Paterson’s Roads,’ 
by Edward Mogg, 1824, ‘‘ Ashstead Park, the 
seat of the Hon. Col. Howard,’’ is described 
as an “‘ elegant modern building with magni- 
ficent stables.’’ ; 

P. D. M. 


KPLATE OF THOMAS EYRE, 1792. 
—Who was Thomas Eyre, whose execu- 
tors, in 1792, were William Wakeman and 











| Vincent Eyre? They had a bookplate engraved 


for the books which Thomas Eyre desired ‘“‘ to 
remain in his family . .. in the Outer 
Library.’’ The British Museum Catalogue of 
Bookplates does not record this plate, of 
which I have a copy. 

P. D. M. 


R. THOMAS GALE (1636?-1702) AND 
THE REV. GEORGE HALLEY (. 
1656 ?-1708).—There are, I understand, some 
references to these worthies in the ‘ Private 
Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 1679-1703,’ 
ed. by J. R. Tanner, vol. ii, pp. 304-306. 
Unfortunately, that work is not available to 
me now. 

Could any reader explain the juxtaposition 
of their names in the particular wording at 
the place cited? It will be remembered that 
Dr. Thomas Gale was Dean of York. It is 
not so well-known that the Rev. George 
Halley was a vicar of the Minster at York, 
circa 1680, 

The List of Graduates of Cambridge Uni- 
versity contains an entry relating to the Rev. 
George Halley, or Hawley, as his name also 
appears. He was admitted sizar (age 16), at 
St. John’s, 3 Feb. 1671/2; Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, York, 1679-1683; of St. Cuthbert, 
1683-1703; Preb, of Ripon, 1696-1708; mar- 
ried Sarah, dau. of Cuthbert Hesketh (Rector 
of Monkton Moor, Yorks), and was buried 21 
July 1708, 

Dr. Thomas Gale was High Master of St. 
Paul’s School, London, in 1672. Among his 
pupils was Edmond Halley (1656 ?-1741/2). 
The latter, so far as I know, was not related 
to the Halleys in Yorkshire (cf. ‘ N. and Q.’, 
clv, 116; clxviii. 46; clxxi. 277, 448). 

E. F. MacPrxe. 

4228 St. James Place, San Diego (3), California. 


ITTORIO ALFIERI’S BOOKS.—When 
Alfieri, during the French Revolution, 
had to leave Paris summarily in 1792, he 
left behind him all his books and he did not 
subsequently recover them. A very few of these 
have come to light. Many of the 1,500 or 
more left behind have undoubtedly perished 
but it is also possible that some are in private 
or public libraries (e.g., the Chatsworth 
library—see printed  catalogue—possesses 
Alfieri’s copy of the Siena edition of the 
tragedies). In most cases his books carried 
his name in his own handwriting, with the 
date and place of acquisition. 
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I desire to obtain information of the 
present whereabouts of any of Alfieri’s books 
still in existence (other than those at Mont- 
pellier). 

Henry McANALLy. 


a perce AUCTION” AND THE 
‘O.E.D.’—On 1 Dec. 1937 The Times 
reprinted from its issue of 1 Dec. 1837 the 
information that 

Yesterday Sir Charles Adam and Sir Thomas 

Troubridge, commissioners for executing the 

office of Lord High Admiral of the United King- 

dom of Great Britain and Ireland, attended by 
the Surveyor to the Royal Navy, set at the 

Admiralty-office, Somerset-place, for the purpose 

of superintending the sale of a squadron of 

superannuated men-of-war by Dutch auction. 
The ‘‘ Venerable,’’ 74 guns, was put up at 
£7,000 and withdrawn at £4,400; the ‘‘ Im- 
mortalité,’’ 38 guns, put up at £2,000, was 
sold for £1,420; and the ‘‘ Lion,’’ 64 guns, 
put up at. £3,000, went at £2,300. 

The ‘O.E.D.’, under the word ‘‘ Dutch ”’ 
(A.4) has only one quotation for the term 
“Dutch auction,’’ taken from the Daily 
Telegraph. (1872) as follows : 

The old Dutch auction, by which an article 
was put up at a high price, and, if nobody accepted 
the offer, then reduced to a lower, the sum first 
required being gradually decreased until a fair 

ue was attained. 

Under ‘‘ auction ’’ in the ‘ O.E.D.’ ‘‘ Dutch 
auction’’ is described, but illustrated only 
by another quotation from a newspaper of 
1881, in which the sale of fish by this method 
is recorded, but without the use of the term. 
How much farther can it be carried back 
earlier than 1837? 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham. 


VE HORSE SHOES, MARKYATE, 

HERTS.—In vol. ii of the Home 
Counties Magazine for 1900, p. 163, Mr. 
Percival C. Blow, of St. Albans, states that 
in the ceiling of the bar parlour is a beam 
spanning from front to back walls, about 12 
feet long, which is a tree as felled with only 
the lower segments roughly axed off. The 
building is stated to be then (1900) in a state 
of decay and the licence has been renewed to 
new premises. Three and four horse shoes 
are common signs for public-houses but this 
is the only licensed house bearing the above 
title I have ever seen or heard of. Are there 
any others so called ? 
A few years ago the village of Markyate 








was transferred to Beds and Kemsworth from 
Herts to Beds to straighten the county boun- 
dary. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


ALLERGIC.—I notice now increasingly in 

the Press the statement that somebody is 
allergic to something or somebody else. This 
means apparently ‘‘ indifferent to, unable to 
work with’’ and belongs to the world of 
science or the doctors. What is its deriva- 
tion? I could understand ‘‘ anergic,’’ Greek 
for “‘ not working with,’’ but ‘‘ allergic’”’ is 
beyond me, 

IGNoTo. 


” PRETTY GOOD TAVERN.’’—In The 
Times, 19 April 1944, ‘‘ Old and True,”’ 
1,416, appears the following: 

‘* At breakfast Dr. Johnson told us, ‘ there 
was once a pretty good tavern in Catherine- 
street in the Strand where very good company 
met in an evening, and each man called for 
his own half-point of wine, or gill, if he 
pleased ; they were frugal men, and nobody 
paid but for what he himself drank.’’—Bos- 
well: ‘Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides.’ 

Was Dr, Johnson’s ‘‘ pretty good tavern,” 
where ‘‘ no treating ’’ was the rule, the Crown 
and Anchor in the Strand? 


H. F. Frnsere. 


[The ‘ pretty good tavern in Catherine Street ” 
cannot be identified with the Crown and Anchor 
Strand. Johnson himself tells us that “ the house 
furnished no.supper,” apart from mutton pies, 
which were apparently consumed off the premises. 
* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,’ 20 Sept. The 
Crown and Anchor, on the contrary, must have 
furnished a pretty good supper, for Boswell on 
more than one occasion invited Johnson and other 
distinguished guests to partake of it. ‘ Life,’ 
(1934), ii, 63, 186; iii, 41. The Catherine Street 
tavern. must have been a more modest hostelry, 
much of the same kind as The Pine Apple tavern, 
New Street, in the same neighbourhood, where 
Johnson, in his early London days, dined “* very 
well for eight-pence, with very good company.” 
Ibid. i, 103.—L. F. Powe tt.] 


“METIGI SACRA.’’—The Rev. Joshua 

Hodson, who was inducted to the Rectory 
of Gautby, Lincolnshire, on 2 March 1680/1, 
makes the following entry under that date 
in the parish register. I should be most 
grateful for any suggestion as to the signifi- 
cance of ‘‘ tetigi sacra.’’ I can find nothing 
about any ceremonial touching of the sacred 
vessels in the authorities which I have con- 
sulted and an eminent liturgiologist is un- 
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able to throw any light upon the matter. 
“Accipi Clavem, Intravi solus, Oravi, 

Tetigi sacra, Pulsavi Campanas, In nomine 

Patris et filii et spiritus sancti. Amen.’’ 


Perer B. G. BINNALL. 


Motto OF THE QUEEN’S ROYAL 
WEST SURREY REGIMENT.—Can 
anyone tell me if one of the mottoes of the 
Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regiment, ‘‘ Vel 
Exuviae Trumphant,’’ translated in the 
‘ History of the Second Queen’s Royal Regi- 
ment,’ by Colonel John Davis (Bentley 1895), 
as ‘‘ Even the spoiled have their hour of 
triumph,”’ is a quotation, and, if so, what is 
its context ? 
M. D. Liecert. 
Guildford. 


ATRON SAINTS OF HORSES.—In his 
‘War and Peace,’ Tolstoy mentions two 
martyrs of the Diocletian persecution. of 
Christians, Florus and Laurus, brothers, who 
were made the patron saints of horses by the 
Greek Church, Where can particulars of 

these saints be found? 

H. C. 


bf 
[RA ALDRIDGE (1804 ?-67).—I should like 
to have particulars concerning his first 
marriage to an Englishwoman. Did Aldridge 
die testate? What were the particulars of his 
application for naturalization in England? 


J. Srewart ScHELL. 


RNAGE.—I am anxious to discover 

authenticated instances of cornage, i.e., 
holding lands by the service of blowing a 
horn, Can any reader supply names of estates 
and families concerned ? I am _ already 
acquainted with the cases of Clerk of Penny- 
cuick, Co, Midlothian; and Pusey of Pusey, 
Berkshire. ‘ 

Witrrep H. Ho.pen. 


NTERROGATION - MARK IN BLACK 
LETTER.—What is the origin of the 
unusual question-mark resembling an acute 
accent followed by a colon (/:) which was 
used in black letter books printed in England 
during the decade 1580-1590? I have never 
seen it in books printed earlier than 1580 or 
later than 1590 or in books printed on the 
Continent. Could it be a makeshift such as 
the typist’s use of quotation marks for the 
umlaut sign? 


ee a 











UOTATION MARKS.—What is the fir 
known example of the practice of placing 
quotation marks at both ends of a quotation} 
In England? On the Continent? Did it 
grow out of the sixteenth century practice 
of using parentheses in many places wher 
we would now use quotation marks? 


L. 8. T. 


OPULAR FALLACIES: SOME 
QUERIES.— 

25. Is there any satisfactory evidence that 
Home or anybody has ever performed what is 
known as “‘ levitation ’’? 

26. Does a person mauled by a lion or tiger 
feel pain? 

27. Is marriage a sacrament of the Church 
of England, or the Church of Rome? 

28. Is a marriage in Lent not legal unless 
a licence is previously obtained for it? 

29. Was Joe Miller the author of ‘ Joe 
Miller’s Jests’? If not, who was? 

30. Does anyone maintain now. that 
miracles still take place? 

31. Has it ever been settled whether the 
Russians or Napoleon set Moscow on fire in 
1812? 

32. Does a murderer return to the scene 
of his crime? 

33. Was there a Pope Joan? 


A. 8. E. AcKERMANN. 
(To be continued.1 


OURCES WANTED.— : 
1. “* The abyss is worth a leap however wide 
When life, sweet life, is on the other side.” 


B. A. 
2. “If of these fallen petals 
One to you seem fair, 
Love will waft it till it settles 
On your hair. 


“And when wind and winter harden 
All the loveless land, 

It will whisper of the garden 
And you will understand.” 


SELINA MALTBY. 
OEM WANTED.— 
“*T will stand by my friend,” by John Yarnold 
(“ Bedford Reuter ’’), c. 1844. FY 


UTHOR WANTED. — ‘The Prophecy of 
Famine: a Scots Pastoral, Part the Second. 
Inscribed to C. Churchill.’ This, which was pub- 
lished in quarto by E. Cabe in 1763, purports to be 
a sequel to Churchill’s own ‘ Prophecy of Famine 
published in the same year. It seems to be scarce; 
the Bodleian lately acquired a copy, and there is an 
imperfect copy in the British Museum. w.c 
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Replies. 


DUELLING PISTOLS. 
(clxxxvi, 206.) 


PART from certain less usual devices, such 
as the screw-barrelled pistol, the hand- 
gun of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries was a smooth-bore muzzle-loader. In 
the case of one having a flint-lock action, the 
charges were made up in paper cartridges 
containing powder, wads, and a ball, the end 
of the cartridge being bitten off to allow of 
a small quantity of powder being poured into 
the pan, after which, the hammer being shut 
down to retain the priming, the rest of the 
cartridge was dropped into the barrel and 
rammed down by the rod provided for the 
purpose, It was important that the touch- 
hole between the pan and the barrel should 
be cleared previously with a pricker, and that 
the flint should be neither too long nor too 
short, while it should be well screwed down 
in the vice-jaws of the cock. The packing of 
the charge in a paper cartrdge was merely 
for convenience, so that if KE. A. R.’s assassin 
can lay his hands on such a thing as a 
modern black-powder sporting cartridge, he 
will have sufficient powder for about a couple 
of loads, while his ingenuity will certainly 
find it possible to convert the shot into a 
suitable ball, thus he can avoid the necessity 
of visiting any gunsmith and so leaving 
clues for Mr. Fortune, Inspector Wharton, 
M. Poirot, or their emulators. Flints are 
still ‘‘knapped ’’ in Norfolk, mainly for use 
with the ‘ gas-pipe’’ guns dear to so many 
of our West African fellow citizens, and if 
one should be needed, it could probably be 
obtained without raising suspicion: in the 
mind of the seller. If, however, the pistol 
to be used is a late one fitted with per- 
cussion action, while the method of loading is 
the same, the hammer and pan of the flint- 
lock is replaced by a nipple on which is 
placed a copper cap filled with fulminate; it 
might be more difficult to obtain such an 
accessory, though by no means impossible. 

So far, this account might well encourage 
E, A. R.’s assassin in his project, but as it is 
always better to discourage the commission 
of crime, perhaps the other side of the ques- 
tion might be ventilated. E..A. R. says that 
the lethal instrument is to be a duelling 
pistol, If he does not use the term loosely 











his friend is not choosing an economical way 
of attaining his object, for the old gunsmiths, 
such as Nock, Barber, the two Mantons, Egg, 
and Westley Richards, put their finest work 
into duelling pistols which were sold in cases 
containing a pair together with a flask giving 
the correct charge of powder, a bullet-mould, 
spare springs, and cleaning and dismantling 
tools, at something like fifty to a hundred 
guineas. Even in our own day, a fine case 
of pistols might be expected to bring from £30 
to £50 at Sotheby’s or Christie’s. Nor was the 
loading of a duelling pistol the rough-and- 
ready job described above. If E. A. R. will 
look up the proceedings of Count Considine, 
as reported by Lever in ‘ Charles 0’ Malley,’ 
he will come to the conclusion that the busi- 
ness was one for the hand of a master. 
The powder was weighed with care, for over- 
or under-charging made the weapon throw 
right or left, high or low, according to its 
individual peculiarities, while the ball, after 
being weighed and scrutinised for spherical 
accuracy, was wrapped in greased chamois- 
leather before being rammed down, so as 
to counteract its known tendency to ‘‘ wobble’’ 
in the bore. The Count gave detailed in- 
structions about sighting to his principal, 
with the happiest results to the latter, if not 
to his opponent. 

Even if the complicated operation of load- 
ing is performed successfully, it ought not 
to be forgotten that the type of weapon dis- 
cussed has not been made for just over a 
century, Whatever care the original owner 
may have given to the “ tools’’ upon which 
his life might depend, some experience of 
ancient pistols leads one to the conclusion 
that later owners have whole-heartedly lived 
up to the legal maxim ‘‘ de non apparentibus 
et de non existentibus, eadem est ratio,’’ for 
while the outside is often in fair condition, 
barrels have been neglected, and their in- 
teriors are frequently badly corroded. If it 
became imperative to discharge the average 
duelling pistol, the writer would, himself, in- 
sist upon doing it by proxy. 

As far as silencers are concerned, the writer 
is under the impression that their sale is not 
permitted in England, and in any case, a 
request for such a fitment would be received 
with as much suspicion as would an enquiry 
for a kit of burglar’s tools. But he believes 
that they are made in the United States, 
though whether for open or for secret sale 
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does not appear. It is understood that they 
are fitted to the barrel of a pistol, if this is 
correct, two questions arise from the latter 
part of E, A. R.’s query: one is, whether 
those making them do not base their measure- 
ments on those of modern arms, in which 
case they would hardly fit an ancient pistol, 
which has a barrel of larger diameter; the 
other is, whether, if fitted, they would be 
effective, as the roar of a large-bored pistol 
is immensely louder than the sharp crack of 
a revolver or automatic. In any case, they 
would certainly mark the barrel, for these 
ola barrels were bored from the bar, and the 
metal is comparatively soft. 

E. A. R. would find a great deal of in- 
formation about pistols of all periods in Mr. 
George’s book ‘English Pistols and Re- 
volvers,’ published in 1939, of course in the 
United States, but obtainable in London at 
Fenton’s, the famous armour dealers in Cran- 
bourn Street. 

J. D. Aytwarp. 


“DOST OFFICE’ STONES (clxxxvi. 

139).—Mr. W. L. Sctarer, formerly 
Director of the South African Museum, has 
kindly sent us two papers (1901 and 1906) 
contributed by him to the Transactions of the 
South African Philosophical Society (vol. xi, 
part 3, and vol, xvi, part 3) from which we 
summarize the history of the Cape Town and 
other South African ‘‘ post-office stones,’’ 
with copies of the inscriptions. ‘ 

There is no doubt that in early times not 
only the English, but also the Dutch and 
Portuguese, very usually when making any 
stay in a harbour for the watering and 
refreshing of their crews, left behind them 
some sort of inscription recording their 
visit, and that subsequently, especially in 
Table Bay, when the visits of regular fleets 
became annual, the outgoing ships left 
letters buried near or under the inscrip- 
tions for the return fleet to unearth and 
carry back to Europe... 

The Dutch East India Company was 
formed in 1602, and after that the fleets 
called at Table Bay nearly every year. It 
is therefore from 1602 to 1652, when the 
first settlement under van Riebeck was 
made, that the inscriptions on rocks and 
boulders were made by the crews of passing 
ships. . . 

It was at about the bottom of Adderley 
Street that the crews landed to fill their 





——., 


water-casks, and it was close by that the 
inscriptions were usually carved, 6o that 
all the stones hitherto disinterred have been 
found near this spot. 

The earliest inscribed stone so far dis. 
covered is of considerably later date than 
the earliest arrival of the English East 
India Company’s ships (1619), but it is 
stated that Sir Thomas Roe, during his 
stay at the Cape on his voyage to India in 
1615, ‘‘ set up a pillar with an inscription 
of his embassy.’’ Perhaps at some futur 
time this may be found. 


1. The Dutch Orphanage Stone, pre 
sented by the Trustees of the orphanage to 
the South African Museum in 1896, is a 
large block of sandstone with traces of two 
inscriptions : 

THE WILL ARRIVED THE FIRST oF | 

SEPTEMBER FROM SURAT | DEPART THE 

18 vitro 1628 | CHRIS, BROWNE 

comM[AND] | 

ARTHUR HATCH | PREACHER OF THE 
The name of the ship is the ‘‘ William” 
(Christopher Browne, Commander), which 
arrived at Table Bay on 1 Sept. 1628 and 
left on the 18th. Arthur Hatch was the 
preacher on board. On the other side of 
this stone the following can be deciphered: 

ROYAL| AL] JAMES | HEN[RY] | WHETELY 

PVRS. | OWER STW | RI LANGFORD EDW. 

SMITH | [sUR]aT IULY 28 | 1624 


[? 1635] cap. IoHN | AND OF Ye JONAS 

ARIVED FRO | P THE 26 
The ‘‘ Royal James,’’ the ‘‘ Jonas’’ and 
four other ships left England on 27 March 
and anchored at the Cape on 19 July 1624, 
and left on the 29th. John Weddel was 
captain, Henry Wheteley purser, and 
Richard Langford was purser’s mate, all in 
the ‘‘ Royal James.’’ Edward Smith was 
a purser’s mate in the ‘‘ Jonas.” 


II. Museum Inscribed Stone, No. 2. 
CHARLES CLE | CHEIFE COMAND O[F] 
PALSGRAVE} ELZBETH & HOPE ARR YE 
XxI11 | I¥NE & DEP FOR BANTA |¥® XX 
IvLY 1619 | THOMAS BROCKEDON | CAPE 
ERCHANT OF Ye PALSGRAVE. 

The ‘ Palsgrave,’’ the ‘‘ Elizabeth,” and 

the ‘‘ Hope’ were three ships under the 

command of Charles Clevenger (cx of the 

inscription), 

Ill. The inscribed stone now in the General 

Post Office. The copy given at ante p. 139 needs 
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following slight corrections: For 
aol M{arch|; for ‘‘ Hear” read Heare. 
“Reyr” read Rey". For the last line 
Gas® v. BERIVECI. 
The ship left again on 23 March (not the 20th, 
as inscribed.) 


“ May ” 
For 
read 


IV. Gravestone in the South African Museum. 
HIER, LEIT, BEGRAVEN | IAN GERRIT SEN 
VAN, | AMSTERDAM OPPER | STUIRMAN OP 
HET | SCHIP HOLLAND | STARE DEN 24 | 
apRIn A° 1624 

The “ a Stuirman ” was probably _ the 

navigating officer. 

V. The Plettenberg Bay Stone, preserved in the 

South African Museum: 
aqui | SE PeRDE[V]. | a. Nao s G° | [a]yo 
1630 \[r1] | zeRao—. vyas. EM | 
[B]aRcaco| Es] O18 

ie, ‘Here was lost | the ship ‘San Gon- 

zales’| year 1630| They made two | boats. 

VI. The St. Helena Stone, still preserved there : 
SHP DOLPHIN | WILLM. FREMEN COM’. | 
JOHN PROWD MASTER | | ARRI]VED HERE 
marcH Ye 21 | [DEPA]RTED HENCE MY 
y¢ 18 | st[y]Lo novo | 1645 


VII. Missing Dutch Inscription, recorded in 
the Cape Monitor, 1 Sept. 1855: 


HANDEL. RAE. VAN, INDIEN | D, MARTINVS. 


SONCK. FIscus.’’ | JACOB. LODESTEYN. 
SCHIPPER | GEARRIVEERT MET SCHIP | 
VAN, AMSTERDAM. DEN. ZO MEY | 


VERTROCKEN. NAE, BATAVIA. | DEU. 4 IVNY 


This is interesting as being the only complete 
Dutch inscription I have come across. It would 
be very desirable to find what became of the stone, 
which so far as I am aware never reached the 
South African Museum, for which the correspqn- 
dent of the Cape Moniter intende it. 


VIII. Post 
Cape Town. 
This stone is about 10 feet above the level of the 
grassy glacis on the bastion. It is so placed that 
the principal inscription is upside down, so it was 
evidently merely used to assist in forming the wall 
of the Castle, and not with a view to the preser- 
vation of the inscription which seems to be: 
JOHN ROBERTS | COMMANDER OF | THE 
LESSER JAMES | aR: yY® 8th pEcEM: 
DE: ye | 26th 1622 + LooK WITH THIS | 
LINE FOR LETTERES | HENR MANC 
A second inscription seems to be: 
JAMES, BVRGES. M' OF THE | ABIGAIL + 
arn; ye [17] | pepaR + y TP | oF 
DECEMBAR | 1622. 


Office Stone in the Castle Wall, 


Ep. 





[NN SIGNS (clxxxvi. 28, 51, 97, 142, 188).— 

Tue Marcu or INTELLECT, Two instances 
of this curious sign have been recorded, one 
at Newport Pagnell, Bucks, and the other at 
Hull. For some reason, which is not very 
apparent, they both bore pictorial representa- 
tions of chimney sweeps though presumably 
there is some satirical implication. 

With regard to the former I am indebted 
to Mr. F, Bull, of Newport Pagnell, for a 
description of the signboard which appeared 
in a local paper of 1903 recording a memory 
of one side of the old board as a representa- 
tion of a sweep playing the piano, and of 
the other side with a view of the Thames 
Tunnel, The earliest mention in the Bucks 
Directories of The March of Intellect at New- 
port Pagnell occurs in 1842 though the Tunnel 
was not actually opened for public traffic until 
a year later. This inn was re-named The 
Crown and Castle in 1855 or thereabouts. It 
no longer exists. 

The sign of The March of Intellect at Hull 
is described by G. J. Monson-Fitzjohn in his 
‘Quaint Signs of Old Inns’ as representing 
two sweeps shouldering their brooms and 
walking one behind the other. Subsequently 
this sign was replaced by another (or it may 
have been on the reverse side of the board) 
which showed a sweep playing on a piano. 
This Hull inn is now re-named The Windsor. 


AmproseE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


Tue Crooxep BILLET. 


Before I had Srr Amprose Heat’s reply, 
my son, just starting his ‘teens, found a 
reference in Golding’s ‘Wonder Book of 
Motors’ Some famous old Inns, by J. T. 
Gorman, as follows: 

_On the Windsor road at Staines, is a curious 
sign, also found elsewhere, the Cra@mked Billet, 
which puzzles many passers-by. Probably _ its 
origin came from the idea that twisted od crooked 
things were lucky—crooked sixpences, for instance. 
A famous coachman of the old days always carried 
a crooked whip, to it may well be that the 


‘billet’ was hung up as a mascot or luck- 
bringer. 


Wapimar. 


PARISH REGISTERS (clxxxvi. 162, 210). 

—The Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society possesses transcripts of some three 
hundred and fifty Devon and Cornwall parish 
registers. Having been evacuated for safety 
these are at present not available for con- 
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sultation but in normal times they are 
deposited at the Exeter City Library. 


H. Taptey-Soper. 


AIN AFTER BATTLE (clxxxv. 141, 297). 
—‘‘It is observed indeed, that extra- 
ordinary rains generally fall after great 
battles ; whether it be, that some deity chooses 
to wash and purify the earth with water from 
above, or whether the blood and corruption, 
by the moist and heavy vapours they 
emit, thicken the air, which is liable to be 
altered by the smallest cause.’? Plutarch, 
Marius (Langhorne), 

With the advent of artillery this old belief 
found confirmation, or what was taken for 
such. Cellini in chapter twenty-three of his 
Memoirs, tells how by that means he punc- 
tured certain threatening clouds, and saved 
a costly ceremonial from being washed out. 
But all the A.A. fire and flak seems to have 
assailed a brazen heaven. 

R. H. 


BUTCHERS ON JURIES (clxxxvi. 116, 

211).—_Some years ago the matter was 
discussed in The Times Literary Supplement. 
Dryden’s reference to the (alleged) exclusion 
gave Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher occasion to write. 
He had searched the Statutes thoroughly and 
questioned experts, without finding any 
evidence for the fact: the belief has long been 
ingrained. Leigh Hunt referred to it in 
1835, and being taken to task by The Times 
wrote a pleasant little palinode in praise of 
the butcher. Fuller, Locke, Butler, Swift, 
Lamb, Hazlitt are among those who held the 
superstition, Mr. L. R. M. Srracuan referred 
to ‘N. and Q.’, 6 July 1907, where it is 
mentioned that by the Jury Act 1870 
physicians and surgeons are exempt if 
actually practising. In ‘N. and Q.’ clxxxiv, 
81 Jane GREEN described the belief, as to 
butchers, as ‘‘ quite mythical.’’ But it seems 
to flourish still. 

HIBERNICUS. 


MEZEREON (clxxxvi, 182).—Your corres- 

pondent, IcnoTo, is perfectly correct in 
regard to his surmise that this name is of 
oriental origin, I believe he will find that 
it comes from the Persian mdzrayiin, which 
in turn has reached us through the French 
mézéréon. It possesses an acrid sap, which 
is said to be employed in medicine. No doubt 
some other correspondent of ‘N. and Q.’ 





will be able to furnish IGNoto with further 
details if required. 
W. W.S. 


URTON’S ANATOMY (clxxxvi. 161, 
213).—According to the biography of 
Robert Burton in the British Cyclopaedia 
(1837), he was born at Lindley, in Leicester- 
shire, in 1576, and educated at Oxford, where 
he embraced the ecclesiastical profession, and 
became rector of Segrave in Leicestershire. 
His learning, which was various and exten- 
sive, is copiously displayed in the ‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,’ which he wrote under the 
nom-de-plume of ‘‘ Democritus Junior.”’ It 
was first printed in 1621, and repeatedly re- 
printed. He was a man of integrity and 
benevolence, but subject to strange fits of 
hypochondriac melancholy, which rendered 
his conduct flighty and inconsistent. Some- 
times he was an agreeable and lively com- 
panion, delighting those around him with per- 
petual sallies of wit and humour, while at 
other times, devoured with spleen and ennui, 
he sought relief by listening to the jests of the 
bargemen on ‘the river near Oxford. He is 
reported also to have undertaken the com- 
position of his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ 
with a view to the dissipation of his morbid 
feelings, 

Robert Burton died in 1640, and was buried 
in Christ Church, with the following epitaph, 
said to have been his own composition :— 

Paucis notus, paucioribus ignotus, 
Hic jacit Democritus Junior ; 


Cui vitam pariter et mortem 
Dedit Melancholia. 


JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON. 


o 
AEL PYE, née MENDEZ (clxxxvi. 
206).—I have no information regarding 
the dates of the birth and death of the sub- 
ject of this query, but I have observed in the 
pedigree of the Pye family of Clifton Hall, 
Co. Stafford, that Jael Henrietta, married 
firstly — Campbell, Esq., and, secondly, in 
1776, Robert Hampden Pye, an officer in the 
army, second son of Henry Pye, Esq., of 
Farringdon, by his wife Mary James, whom 
he married in 1743. 
James Seton-ANDERSON. 


She was married twice, firstly to John Neil 
Campbell, of Milton Ernys, Beds, on 2 
Feb, 1762, and secondly, in 1776, to Robert 
Hampden Pye. Her death occurred on 12 
Nov. 1782, at her house in South Audley 
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Street. 

She was living at Red Lion Street, Hol- 
porn, in 1762, and here Solomon Mendez died 
on 7 January of that year. 

Besides her books mentioned in the B.M. 
Catalogue she was the author of a novel, 
‘Theodosius and Arabella,’ published post- 
humously by Lane in 1786. Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1898 edition, art. Pye of Clifton 
Hall, calls her Joel (sic) Henrietta. 

She was not a daughter of Moses Mendez, 
described as a bachelor in the Register of 
St, George’s, Hanover Square, by Anne 
Gabrielle Head, whom he married there on 
14 July 1752. 

The British Magazine and Review, Vol. i 
(July-Dec. 1782) printed several letters to 
Solomon Mendes from Thomson, Savage, 
Armstrong, and Robert Dodsley, and the same 
volume contains two Historical Ballads by 
Mrs. Hampden Pye; and An Elegy to her 
Memory, signed C. Martyn. 

Was she not a sister of Moses Mendez? 


F. Acar. 


Miss WEWITZER (clxxxvi, 206).—With 

regard to Miss Wewitzer’s possible 
Jewish origin, I notice that Lowe’s ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Account of English Theatrical 
Literature’ lists a volume of reminiscences 
by her brother, ‘ Dramatic Reminiscences ’ by 
Ralph Wewitzer, though no year or place of 
publication is given. If your correspondent 
is able to consult this book at the British 
Museum, it may throw some light on origins 
of the family, and even perhaps Miss 
Wewitzer’s alleged marriage. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


John Williams, in a brief biographical note 
of Ralph Wewitzer, says that his sister “‘ is 
sine married to Mr, Cuff, of Co. Mayo.” — 
Poems, by ‘ Anthony Pasquin,’ 1789, vol. ii, 
but the account of Lord Tyrawley in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1821, states that she 
became his second wife after the death of 
Lady Tyrawley in 1808, and that James Cuff, 
the M.P., was her son before marriage. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine notices the mar- 
riage of Thomas Van, Esq., and Miss 
Wewitzer on 28 Oct. 1784. This may refer 
to the actress. Watkins’ and Shoberl’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Living Authors,’ 
1816, mentions that Wewitzer was of Swiss 
parentage, and it is stated in several accounts 





of him that he excelled in French and Jewish 


parts, His marriage to Miss Brangin, also 
of Covent Garden Theatre, took place on 23 
Dec, 1787.—Gentleman’s Magazine. The 
‘D.N.B.’ does not record the fact. 


F. Agar. 


According to Gentleman’s Magazine (1784, 
ii, 875), a Miss Wewitzer m. Thomas Van, 
28 Oct. 1784. Cf. Mr. R. A. Austen-LercH’s 
‘ Eton College Register, 1753-1790,’ s.v. Van, 
whom the editor notes as, ‘‘ Probably 
Thomas, s. Charles V., admitted fellow-com- 
moner at King’s College, Cambridge, 11 Mar. 
1775, aged 17.” I am inclined to identify the 
Etonian with a Thomas Van who was 
appointed a H.E.I.C. Cadet for Bengal, 17 
Apr. 1778, and sailed for India in H.M.S. 
Asia. Promoted to the rank of Lieut. 10 
Dec. 1778, he resigned his commission 19 
Nov. 1779 and returned to England. I should 
be grateful for confirmation or otherwise of 
this suggested identification, and for any 
further biographical particulars regarding 
Thomas Van. 

V. H. 


ENRY. VAUGHAN’S GRAVESTONE 
(clxxxv. 134).—The meaning of the 
words Quod in sepulchrum voluit on 
Vaughan’s gravestone is clear: the words 
which follow were chosen by the poet. But, 
as Dr. Percy Simpson points out, the 
grammar seems to require some such word as 
poni to be supplied before. voluit. I have, 
however, lately come across an exact anticipa- 
tion of the phrase which may even have been 
known to Vaughan. He frequently quotes 
from Owen Felltham’s ‘ Resolves.’ In the 
latest edition (1661) of that popular book to 
appear in the author’s lifetime there is on 
its last page a fanciful epitaph for himself 
with the heading Quod in Sepulchrum tolut. 
It cannot be proved that Vaughan saw this 
edition, as his quotations occur in books 
printed before that date, but it is at the 
least a remarkable coincidence and it may be 

more than that. 

F. E. Hurcarnson. 


OSEPH (‘‘ CONSUL ”’) SMITH (clxxxvi. 
72, 120, 154, 207).—A reference to Joseph 
Smith, quoted by the late W. T. Whitley, in 
‘ Artists and their Friends in England,’ 
1700-1799,’ (Medici Society, 1928), i. 388, 


throws further light on his relations with 
artists in Venice, It occurs in a letter from 
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Richard Wilson (1714-1782), published in | 


1924 by the Hon. Mrs. Hugh Wyndham in 
her ‘ Chronicles of the Eighteenth Century.’ 
Writing from Venice on 8 July 1751, to his 
friend and patron Admiral Smith, Wilson 
says :—‘‘ Mr, Smith (blessed be the name) our 
Consul here, is exceedingly kind to me; he is 
a very great Virtuoso, Among other things 
he has got me the painting of Mr. Sackville, 
which he is to send to my Lord Middlesex ; 
which I hope will do me much honour.,”’ 

At this time Wilson, by his own account, 
had been in Venice ‘‘ about eight months,”’ 
and was evidently still glad of commissions 
for portraits. Canaletto had returned to 
Venice, after his first visit to England, in 
the autumn of 1750, and he remained there 
till about May 1751, when he came back to 
this country; so he and Wilson must have 
been in Venice at the same time. Whether 
they met there is not known; but Wilson was 
on friendly terms in Venice with Zuccarelli, 
the landscape painter, another of Consul 
Smith’s protégés, who also visited London 
on the Consul’s recommendation. 


Hitpa F. Frnserec. 


Among the Newcastle Papers in the 
British Museum are letters addressed by 
Smith to the Duke of Newcastle in 1740 ask- 
ing for the appointment at Venice (Add. MS. 
32694, ff, 545-6, 589). It is probable that 1740 
is the correct date of his appointment. 

By the kindness of my friend, Mr. C. Hall 
Crouch, I am now able to explain the coat, 
apparently Milbanke, impaled by John Mur- 
ray on his bookplate (see p. 120). Murray 
had licence, from York, on 3 Oct. 1748, to 
marry Bridget, widow of Sir Butler Caven- 
dish Wentworth, Bt., and daughter of Sir 
Ralph Milbanke, Bt., by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth D’Arcy. 

J. B. WuitMore. 


ISTORY OF PAPER MILLS IN ENG- 
LAND (celxxxvi. 50, 140, 189).—William 
Smith of Haughton-on-Tyne opened a:paper 
mill on the north Tyne near Haughton Castle 
in 1788. It was carried on under different 
managements for about a hundred years, but 
had been closed by 1888. The mill still stands, 
a dignified Georgian building with a central 
pediment between wings. It was one of the 


remote paper mills at which was manufac- 


tured the paper for the forged French assig- 
nats of 1793; one of the moulds for these is 








still preserved in the possession of the Society 
of Antiquaries on Newcastle-upon-Tyne, See 
‘A History of Northumberland ’ issued under 
the direction of the Northumberland County 
History Committee, vol. xv, p. 210. 


M. H. Dopps. 


EAVON SURNAME (clxxxvi. 206).—This 
is a rare name, probably an accidental 
variant of Bevan or Bevin. The first of 
these is obviously Welsh, (cf. Bowen), the 
sécond is the common medieval name Beivin, 
Old French for bois-vin (cf. Drinkwater), 
but they have often been confused in the past. 


E. W. 


Will of John Powle, of Wootton-under- 
Edge, Gloucester, surgeon, 1774, Nov. 4. 
Extract, 

‘“* My nephew Edward Bevan, alias Boffin, 
son of my sister Sarah Bevan, widow.” 

When one considers the sound of the word 
Boffin one inclines to believe a French rather 
than Welsh origin. 

Etteyn M. Gwatkin. 


HE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTS 
AS ILLUSTRATIONS TO BOOKS 
elxxxvi, 51).—The first book in which 
mounted photographic prints were used as 
illustrations was William Henry Fox Talbot's 
‘Pencil of Nature’ (London: Longman, 
Brown, Green and Longmans, 1844), 


L. §. T. 


A PROVERB (clxxxv. 206).—I find some- 

‘ thing similar as a German proverb 
‘‘ Wer sein eigener Lehrmeister sein will, hat 
einer Narrenzum Schiiler,’’ which translated 
is, I believe, ‘‘ He who is his own teacher has 


a fool for his pupil.” 
EK. L. 


I conjecture this will be found in Ciceronic 
and Shakespearian literature. It is said that 
Thelwall (1764-1839) was a very troublesome 
client, and frequently interfered indiscreetly 
in the defence, At one time he was so much 
dissatisfied that he wrote on a piece of paper, 
which he threw to Erskine (1750-1823), his 
counsel, ‘‘ I’ll be hanged if I don’t plead my 
own cause,’’ upon which his counsel returned 
for answer, ‘‘ You'll be hanged if you do.”! 


WanpiMar. 
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‘The Library. 


Hieronimo Giustiniani’s History of Chios, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Philip P. 
Argenti, (Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1943. pp. xxxv & 462. 42s.) 


We are not much accustomed now to think 
in terms of legitimate rule, or succession, 
or it might give us pause to find that Chios 
was for over two centuries Genoese before 
it fell to the advancing Turk in 1566, 
remained Turkish until the Italo-Turk War 
of 1912, and then reverted to Italian 
sovereignty. We are, however, more likely 
to notice that it had four-fifths Greek in- 
habitants even under the Maona, or Com- 
pany of the Giustiniani family who ruled 
it. This ‘ History of Chios’ by one of the 
members of that family is recommended by 
its editor as the first contemporary source 
for any part of Greece in modern time. It 
is true that if ewe have the courage to per- 
severe through what is in effect a late six- 
teenth, or more probably an early seventeenth 
century quarto history somewhat flattered by 
this noble presentation we shall learn some- 
thing of a once rich and pleasant isle. Under 
the Giustiniani, Chios prospered: its villas 
lay so close upon each other that, seen from 
the sea, it seemed one city. The mastic gum 
brought it wealth, and it was rich as well in 
fruits and flowers. It paid tribute to the 
Eastern Empire, and when that fell, since 
the master of Constantinople was master 
also of the whole Levant, it transferred the 
tribute to the Turk, who contented himself 
at first with bidding up its value. But piracy, 
the scourge of Mediterranean islands, came 
in the train of the Turk, and as soon as 
1475 the Giustiniani were abandoning Samos 
and other islets. Then in the sixteenth cen- 
tury the Turks used the technique of aggres- 
sion, with trumped-up accusations and 
demands, and the island fell into decay under 
their rule. This is all interesting; but 
Giustiniani, though just occasionally an odd 
phrase seems to echo Machiavelli, has learnt 
nothing from Machiavelli’s method of writing 
history, He is void of pregnant reflections, 
but full of rather empty digressions (he 
called them rhapsodies). Thus, the longest 
of the twelve Books, Book X, devotes over a 
hundred pages to comminations against civil 
discord. Alas! no one has difficulty in per- 
ceiving that civil discord is tragic: the point 








that is worth labouring is how to avoid it 
in given circumstances. Besides, the glimpses 
of the concrete that intervene (or are 
assembled conveniently in the editor’s useful 
introduction) are somewhat too local to 
matter to the general reader. He may be 
tempted by some things, whether it is the 
tame partridges, the Tartars drinking blood 
drawn from the veins in their horses’s feet, 
or the bridal customs of the Chians; and 
even Mr. Argenti claims for his author 
chiefly a concern with manners and customs, 
rather than with history proper. But that is 
rather trifling ; and the topography of Chios, 
or the details of local administration are in 
the province of the specialist. The text, on 
the whole, seems accurately presented by the 
printer, though there is a fair handful of 
readings which are obviously spurious. There 
are only a few dialectal tendencies in 
Giustiniani’s language, and these are not 
sufficient to baffle any reader who has an 
ordinary knowledge of Italian. For the rest, 
one would like to be able to think of the 
volume as something more than a gesture of 
piety towards an island which has again 
fallen on unhappy days. 


Famous Trees of the Midlands. By the Rev. 
G. S. Hewins, B.A. (Advertiser Office, 
Newport, Salop. 1s.). 

“THE Midlands’’ here consists of the 

counties of Warwick, Stafford, Salop, 

Worcester, Hereford, Derby, Nottingham, 

Leicester and Northampton. What the author 

has collected concerning some of their distin- 

guished trees inspires the hope that he will 
do as much and more for other parts of the 
country, not resting content with reprinting 
an address to an archaeological society but 
expanding his material into a more substan- 
tial work, Even in this pamphlet there are 
many contacts with local, and a few with 
national, history and tradition. Historically 
we have, for instance, besides the descendant 
of the original Boscobel Oak, the Mile Oak 
near Shrewsbury, an offspring likewise if it 
is to be associated with St. Oswald. Or was 
perhaps the tradition transferred from the 
tree postulated by the name of Oswestry? In 
legend, we see the selfish schemes of certain 
communities which tried to monopolise the 
first cuckoo of the season held responsible for 
four Cuckoo-trees 

Among Warwickshire trees past and 
present which are no less noteworthy than 
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those included is the mulberry at New Place, 
Stratford, more authentic than the Bidford 
crab-apple which is given a place, but cut 
down in 1759 although it had known Shake- 
speare (who planted it), Queen Henrietta 
Maria, and David Garrick. Another Arbour 
Tree besides the one mentioned grew at , 
Wootton Green. Kenilworth has its Hundred 
Oak, a self-explanatory name. The Four 
Trees (firs) on Knightlow Hill near Coventry 
mark the scene of a bygone annual Court. 
The ‘‘ pre-Conquest tree ’’ in Wedgnock Park 
near Warwick, reported by Mr. Hewins to 
have perished a few years ago, was known as 
the Bull Oak; its name survives in that of 
afarm, At Snitterfield are the Three Ladies, 
fine birches believed to have been planted in 
the eighteenth century by three fair daugh- 
ters of a Cornish poet, the Rev. Richard 
Jago, who was buried in the churchyard. 
Snitterfield has also a gigantic elm which 
ought to be famous, if only for its size. To 
the Staffordshire census may be added the 
Six Ashes which have left their name at a 
point on the Shropshire boundary. In 
Shropshire itself, at the beginning of July 
1664, there was a clash—more than a skir- 
mish, less than a battle—of Cavaliers and 
Cromwellians ‘“‘ betwixt Francons Oak and 
Whittington.”” St. Hawthorn’s Well on the 
Wrekin seems to imply the presence formerly, 
if not to-day, of a venerated tree or bush. 
In Worcestershire the Pickt Oak and-the Rye 
Elm, both in Oswaldslowe Hundred, were, 
like many other famous trees, meeting-places 
of moots. At the Siwet Oaks in the same 
Hundred a Forest Court used to meet, and 
under them criminals were summarily de- 
capitated by the Chief Forester’s axe. On 
Abberley Hill, Worcestershire, grew the great 
Dodding-tree. Near its site now stands a 
tree unique in England, a specimen of sorbus 
sativa pyriformis, having fruit and bark like 
a pear, and leaves and bloom like a mountain 
ash. Of the famous’ Whitty Pear-tree in 
Wyre Forest, burnt down more than seventy 
years ago, the twigs had long been used as 
charms and to cure ague and snake-bites. The 
Copt Oak at Groby, Leicestershire, was still 
another Hundred-moot tree. Near Welbeck 
Abbey, Nottinghamshire, stands the sevenfold 
Seven Sisters Oak. At Edwinstowe the Duke’s 





Walking-stick ‘‘ stood higher than Westmin- 


ster Abbey.’’ Robin Hood’s Larder 
another name for the Shambles Oak in 
same demesne, In Northamptonshire arg 
King Stephen’s Oak in Rockingham Forest, 


the King’s Standing Oak at Passenham, the - 


huge Mangrave Beech in Fawsley Park, and 
the Queen’s Oak at Yardley Gobion—“ 

haps identical’ with le Queneherd Gy 
1349,”’ according to the English Place-Name: 
Society’s Northamptonshire volume. La: 
Bush, formerly the rendezvous of the Langley” 
Court, has been celebrated by the poet Clare, 

Cross trees are touched upon lightly by Mr, 
Hewins. Among others in his chosen terri- 
tory are the ancient yew and ash growing 
close together near Pipe Vicarage three miles 
north of Hereford ; they are said by tradition 
to have been the meeting-place of “ the 
judges of Hereford and Shrewsbury.” The 
Welsh name of Oswestry, (‘‘ Oswald’s tree”), 
has long been Croes. Oswallt, ‘‘ Oswald’s 
Cross.” Similarly, the Cross-of-the-Tres, 
Deerfold, is now only a placg-name. ; 
trees are not mentioned, doubtless because 
they are numerous and of small significance, 
An exception might have been made of the 
Gospel Oak at Pathlow, near Stratford-upon- 
Avon, where four parishes meet at a hill 
tumulus and the Bishop of Worcester’s gal- 
lows once conveniently stood. Ano 
boundary tree, the Gospel Bush, marked a 
limit of the Welcombe enclosures of 1614 in 
which Shakespeare interested himself, 

The oak preponderates strikingly a 
these trees of exceptional size and age, or 
former public importance. If it were @ 
matter of veneration, down to quite recent 
times, for supernatural virtues, the oak, not 
withstanding its druidical associations, would 
be outnumbered by other species. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return —— which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of ch 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to” 
article which has already a red, correspon 
are requested to give within parenthese: 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of’ 
series volume and page at which the contrib 
in question is to be found. 
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